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Welcome to QUANTUM 38, the Winter 
1991 issue of the science fiction field's oldest 
magazine of reviews and commentary. 
(Some of you are probably wondering what 
happened to our Fall 1990 issue. We missed 
the deadline. | won't bore you with the de- 
tails.) 

By the time many of you read this, it will 
be 1991, and we will be entering our 19th 
year of publication, most of it, of course, 
under the title THRUST. When | published 
the first issue of this magazine in January 
1973, | had no idea that | would still be 
publishing it nearly 20 years later. Some 
things are just too improbable to predict... 


The Issue At Hand: This issue starts out 
with a very different piece by Kim Stanley 
Robinson, which was written as an introduc- 
tion to Lucius Shepard for the 1989 Disclave, 
the local Washington, D.C. SF convention, 
where Shepard was Guest of Honor. It has 
deserved a wider audience since it was 
published in the Disclave Program Book 
(which was produced, incidentally, by Dan 
Steffan and Steve Brown), and I'm pleased 
to be able to present it here for the multi- 
tudes. We've also transcribed the talk on the 
fiction of Samuel R, Delany that Stan Robin- 
son gave at this year’s NASFiC, and hope to 
be able to print it in a future issue, after Stan 
finds time to finesse it a bit. 

Our columnists are represented this 
issue by Michael Bishop and Darrell 
Schweitzer. Mike finally turns his attentions 
once again to his own fiction in a column 
based on an introduction he wrote for his 
upcoming volume in Pulphouse’s Author's 
Monthly Choice series. (Most of you will be 
surprised to learn that after more than a 
decade of featuring Mike Bishop in this 
magazine, | finally met him and his wife Jeri 
for the first time at Philcon this year!) Darrell, 
of course, once again covers this summer's 
sci-fi flicks, and seeks to find redeeming 
social values. 

Our interview this issue is with Connie 
Willis, whose fiction gets perennial attention 
at award time. | find Willis to be one of the 
field’s most interesting finds—how did a 
housewife from a small town in Colorado 
develop into one of SF's most original think- 
ers?—and am happy to finally print an inter- 
view with her. We also have a profile of 
Michael P. Kube-McDowell which presents a 
good overview of this multi-talented and 
relatively new SF author. 

Andrew Weiner'’s article this issue 
responds to Ronald Anthony Cross’ article in 
Q36 on the topic of SF versus fantasy, a 
topic that will probably still be discussed in 
one form or another for decades to come. 
I'm also pleased to finally get into print a 
feature review by former staffer Jeremiah P. 
Reilly of Alexei and Cory Panshin's marvel- 
ous analytical SF history, The World 
Beyond the Hill, well deserved winner of the 
Hugo Award for non-fiction book (beating 
out competition from such luminaries as 
Robert Heinlein, Arthur C. Clarke, Ursula K. 
Le Guin and Harlan Ellison). 


Win, Lose or Draw: While writing my 
editorial for last issue, | thought | had already 
commented on the Hugo and Readercon 
award nominations we received this year, 


EDITORIAL 


IMPULSE 


Doug Fratz 


and was chagrined to discover after going to 
press with Q37 that | had made no such 
mention in Q36. (| was apparently remem- 
bering having reported the news in a 
memorandum to staff...) Anyway, we once 
again made the final Hugo Award ballot (for 
the third straight year, our fourth nomination 
in all), and we were also for the first time 
nominated for the 1990 Readercon Small 
Press Awards in two categories: "magazine- 
criticism" and "magazine-design." Only two 
other publications were nominated in both 
categories, Science Fiction Eye and The New 
York Review of Science Fiction. A total of 10 
magazines were nominated in the criticism 
category, including Australian Science Fic- 
tion Review, Mystery Scene, Foundation, 
Niekas, Science Fiction Guide, Nova Ex- 
press, and Short Form. The science fiction 
criticism business is booming. 

I'd like belatedly to express my thanks 
to the 30 Q readers who nominated THRUST 
for the Hugo, and especially to the 16 read- 
ers who voted for THRUST in first place, and, 
yes, even to all 194 of you who voted the 
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magazine above that dreaded nominee "No 
Award," assuring once again that we are not 
subjected to the scurrilous embarrassment of 
finishing /ast... Thanks are also due to 
Readercon judges Tom Disch, Kathryn 
Cramer, Paul Chadwick, Jerry Kaufman, 
Greg Ketter, Evelyn Leeper, and (a familiar 
name to THRUST readers) John Shirley, 
although they gave both awards to Steve 
Brown's SF Eye, a deserving winner nonethe- 
less. 


A Golden Age?: The past few years 
we've seen a mushrooming of new maga- 
zines of SF criticism and commentary, while 
at the same time the market for serious SF 
criticism in the fiction magazines is larger 
than ever, and continues to grow. Commen- 
tary and criticism in the SF field is most 
certainly now being published in greater 
quantity than ever before and | believe the 
overall quality of the criticism is at an all-time 
high as well. We may just be seeing a 
Golden Age of SF criticism blooming right 
before our eyes. This is particularly surpris- 
ing in that it was only a few years ago that 
the demise of Science Fiction Review and 
Fantasy Review left THRUST temporarily as 
the only major review magazine in the field. 
But | now have dozens of editors competing 
for the same material, and for the first time in 
more than a decade, | (and my staff) must 
spend a significant fraction of our time 
searching out new material. | can no longer 
just sit back and choose the best of what 
comes in under the transom. 

I'll be writing more on this topic next 
issue in my “The Alienated Critic" column. 
(Newer readers may never have read one of 
my columns—the last one was in THRUST 
24, way back in 1986!) 

My staff and | are being forced into 
being more creative in getting material these 
days. Next issue will also feature our new 
annual review of the past year of science 
fiction. We hope to put together a brief but 
comprehensive overview of the field in 1990, 
including areas most of the other annual 
reviews leave out. If you are both knowl- 
edgeable and highly opinionated in particu- 
lar areas, no matter how major (novels? 
movies?) or obscure (art? poetry? audio- 
tapes? videotapes? small press?), please 
write. We are working as you read this to put 
together our review based on the input of as 
many pundits in the field as we can find. 

We are also working on another new 
feature for future issues—the QUANTUM 
Forum. Each Forum will consist of one to 
two dozen of the field's brightest and most 
opinionated experts giving their opinions on 
a burning issue of the day. We're just in the 
formative stages of developing this new 
feature, but would be happy to receive 
advance input from the readership regarding 
what issues you'd like to see subjected to 
the searing light of QUANTUM Forum. 


Coming Soon: Our "1990 SF Year in 
Review," an upbeat appraisal by the editor 
on the current state of science fiction 
commentary and criticism; interviews with 
Ray Bradbury, Lisa Goldstein, Barbara 
Hambly, Janet Morris, Boris Valejo, and 
Lawrence Watt-Evans; plus lots more in the 
works! @ 


SHEPARD 
WALKABOUT 


When | was asked to write an introduc- 
tion to Lucius Shepard for Disclave's pro- 
gram book it occurred to me immediately 
that the best way to do this would be to have 
a disillusioning romantic entanglement and 
then move to the coast of some Central 
American country and hang out drinking, 
smoking, snorting and otherwise ingesting 
the local psychotropic substances until one 
night | would stagger out under the stars and 
it would All Come Clear To Me in a sudden 
rush that | would hopefully remember or get 
down on scraps of paper. Yes, this was 
obviously the way. 

Unfortunately | do not desire to have a 
disillusioning romantic entanglement and | 
am not currently able to get to Central 
America, and as a replacement the water- 
front scene in Bethesda Maryland would 
seem to be lacking in certain essential 
respects. Also my house’s supply of drugs is 
down to Advil and espresso and one almost 
empty bottle of retsina, | know, not very 
inspiring it's true, but nevertheless as a 
writer | know What Has To Be Done, and 
obviously this pilgrimage Had To Be Made if 
| wanted to do justice to this introduction. 

So | reconsidered and thought, well, 
what's so wrong with Bethesda Maryland, 
how is it so essentially different from the 
coast of Honduras? The weather is often 
similar, there are lots of ethically dubious 
characters walking the streets making their 
livings in ways they don't want God to hear 
about; yes, this is just another tropical 
swamp with some concrete thrown into it, | 
can do my Shepard Safari right here if | just 
use my imagination a little, the Globe Thea- 
ter becoming the battlefields of France sort 
of thing, all the world’s a stage exactly. So | 
resolved to take my trusty notebook in hand 
and go bar-hopping in Bethesda, stopping 
for a drink or two in each and taking these 
notes as | went along. Inhaling bus fumes 
and bar smoke would mimic the effects of 
the bad dope, and I'd be on my way. 


By Kim Stanley Robinson 


The first bar was called O'Brien's, and it 
was dark and crowded with Bethesda busi- 
nessmen having lunch, but | sat on a stool 
and ordered and quickly drank a bloody 
mary jammed with lemon pulp and barely 
broken grains of pepper, and opened my 
notebook and got to it. 

What do | like about Lucius Shepard's 
stories? Well, where do | start? | like the 
landscapes. | know, | know, I'm missing the 
point, it's a habit of mine and believe me I'm 
aware that there are larger matters here, for 
instance the powerful political aspect of 
Lucius’s work, yes, | too used to wish with all 
my heart that | could kidnap Elliot Abrams 
and Oliver North and old Ronnie and all the 
rest and force every one of them to read 
"Salvador" and "R & R" and Life During 
Wartime page by excruciating page; I'm 
convinced that if they had read these stories 
and understood them, out foreign policy in 
those years would have changed. Because 
these are strongly political stories, and 
beautifully so in that they do not preach a 
message but instead witness: this is the way 
it would be, these stories tell us, and reading 
them | feel certain that Lucius has captured 
that future war—a war that might never 
happen, partly because of the vision of it that 
he got onto the page, which from there 
seeped through the culture, one image of 
our fear. "These are the days of lasers in the 
jungle, lasers in the jungle somewhere," yes. 

So that aspect is important, yes, and as 
| drain my second bloody mary and look 
around at the businessmen in their suits that 
are all shades of gray except for one bold 
black, it seems even more important, and | 
leave the bar and walk down Wisconsin 
Avenue to the next one, called Flanagan's 
lrish Pub. This one is a dark narrow room 
filled with businessmen eating lunch and 
talking over drinks, and | sit and order a 
margarita, which comes in a wide shallow 
glass rimmed with salt. It's a thick 7-11 sour 
lime Slurpy with an indeterminate amount of 


tequila in it, and | who love tequila down it 
and get back to my point, which is the 
beauty of Lucius’s landscapes. These are for 
me the most wonderful part of his work. How 
to describe their effect? Perhaps another 
margarita will help. Can't tell if they're weak 
or strong. Open up a recent story by Lucius, 
almost anywhere, and there it is: "| did not 
choose a direction, but soon | found myself 
on the beach, heading toward one of the 
shanty bars. The night was perfect for my 
mood. Winded: a constant crunch of surf 
and palm fronds tearing; combers rolling in, 
their plumed spray as white as flame. A bril- 
liant moon flashed between the fronds, creat- 
ing shadows from even the smallest of 
projections, and set back from the shore, 
half-hidden in deep shadow among palms 
and sea grape and cashew trees, were huts 
with glinting windows and tin roofs. The 
beach was a ragged, narrow strip of tawny 
sand strewn with coconut litter and over- 
turned cayucos. As | stepped over a cayuco, 
something croaked and leaped off into the 
rank weeds bordering the beach. My heart 
stuttered, and | fell back against the cayuco. 
It had only been a frog, but its appearance 
made me aware of my vulnerability." 

Yes. "The night was perfect for my 
mood." "Its appearance made me aware of 
my vulnerability." Shepard's landscapes are 
always psychic landscapes, and this, it 
seems to me, is just as it should be. All 
landscapes are states of consciousness, and 
to use them as such in fiction is a powerful 
magic, one of the most powerful. Looking 
around Flanagan's Irish pub the contrast is 
strong; | can no longer stand the plastic 
landscape it represents and so | take off into 
the streets of Bethesda again. As | leave | 
hear a fiftyish executive saying complacently 
to his secretary, "Yes, I'm going to have a 
daughter in a couple of months." Our myster- 
ies are disappearing. Outside it’s dark for 
midday, it seems it will rain soon. Getting 
tropical, how perfect for this walkabout. 
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In this area of Bethesda they are tearing 
out the old buildings and replacing them 
with postmodern skyscrapers. There are 
giant holes in the earth, holes that could 
contain huge buildings all by themselves but 
are in fact only the foundations for buildings 
even more massive than that. The final effect 
will be just a intimidating and inhuman as 
the old Modernist architecture ever was: im- 
mense concrete towers, lightly decorated 
with a scree of postmodern decoration. No 
wonder we love stories set in the untamable 
jungles of the world! 

But it is not just the exoticism of Shep- 
ard's landscapes, or their intensely felt 
pathetic fallacy, that | find exciting; it is also 
their sheer beauty, beautifully rendered: 
"One evening after a storm, with dark blue 
ridges of cloud pressing down upon a smear 
of buttermilk yellow on the horizon, we 
walked out to the point beyond the Cafe 
Pluto, a hook of land bearing a few palms 
whose crowns showed against the last of 
sunset like feathered headdresses. Nearby 
stretches of cobalt water merged with the 
purplish slate farther out, and there were so 
may small waves, it looked as if the sea were 
moving in every direction at once." Yes 
indeed, And in fact thinking of this passage 
makes me suddenly aware that there is a 
clearing in back of Wisconsin Avenue, a big 
parking lot only but it gives me a bit of the 
sky, and out there to the west the low and so 
far undramatic gray rain clouds are showing 
abit of a bruise, and the potential for a 
sunset breakthrough. Nice. 

So | cross the parking lot spinning to 
look all around at the sky, and duck into 
Dunmor's Tavern. You'd think we were in an 
Irish neighborhood, Dunmor's turns out to be 
one of those shopping mall spaces, white 
panel ceiling and the like, and irritated | 
order a double shot of rum. | hate the taste of 
rum, but now I'll gag it down as you would a 
bitter drug, thereby falling more deeply into 
Shepard reality, which has so much to do 
with estrangement. 

Yes, he's got a great sense of place, 
doesn't he? | wish he could be locked in a 
room and given the task of rewriting all those 
old fantasy classics in which the landscapes 
are quite interesting but somehow not really 
there, not bursting with an almost-perceived 
significance and meaning. What Lucius 
could do with the potentially stupendous 
landscapes of Tolkien! Yes, we must make 
him rewrite the entire Lord of the Rings, 
take all those futzy old Bayreuth sets and 
transform them. Then as | gag down the rum 
it occurs to me that he is already doing this, 
that Griaule is a name in the same language 
as Smaug, and that the transformation of the 
cute crusty old dragon into the massive 
immobile world lizard that you can climb 
into, that you can spend years inside of, 
suffering all the pain and waste of real life, 
living with moron hobbits/habits—this is 
exactly the transformative suffusion of the 
landscape | was hoping for. Walk into an old 
fantasy prop and rework it utterly. 

So Lucius is already transforming the 
genre, not only in his vision, but in his 
language: the diction a peculiar and idio- 
syncratic mix of archaic locutions and the 
latest street slang, the rhythms fluid, the 
imagery vivid, the prose using whatever 
rhetorical trick it takes to make the sentences 
just right. This is the first thing | noticed 
about Lucius's writing, in fact; it was some- 
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thing near the end of "Solatario’s Eyes," 
something unlikely about the reflection of a 
lightning bolt in a horse’s eye or the like. | 
read that story by a writer I'd never heard of 
and said to myself Hoo boy, a writer with 
poetry in him, they’re coming out of the 
woodwork aren't they! Actually they were not 
coming out of the woodwork, and never are. 
It was just that | had run into Lucius for the 
first time, and | made an error | make a lot, as 
when once | went to see an Oakland A’s 
game and the A’s new left fielder took off 
running to stop a line drive from going up 
the gap, impossible as | judged it but he got 
there and held the guy to a single and | said 
Lord they’re getting fast in baseball these 
days! Except it was Rickey Henderson. That 
kind of error. "Solatario’s Eyes" was not the 
new norm; it was Lucius, "Everywhere he 
looked it seemed that the world was being 
enriched by the pressure of his vision." 
Exactly. 

| decide to switch back to tequila. No 
more gagging psychotropic intake, not 
needed, | am fairly wrecked and it is time for 
a lascivious wash over the tongue, the taste 
of being high. Remarkable how much the 
lunching businessmen dress alike, all in their 
lawyer uniforms as if the semiotic code 
governing our use of clothing had become a 
tigid law that you couldn’t break without 
going to jail. Compare this to the night 
beach shanty bar, with that presence loom- 
ing outside. Well, | can’t really criticize these 
folks, | live here too, | work my nine to five 
like all the rest, in my domestic bliss pursu- 
ing that path of the artist that scribbles away 
at the kitchen table with the kids crawling 
overhead and the cats racing underfoot and 
the bill collector pounding the door, and as | 
stagger out of the bar in dismay at what we 
accept for daily reality, thinking that the lives 
we live (like the genres we read) are a bit 
overdetermined by convention and habit, it 
occurs to me that this is in fact the character- 
istic beginning of a Shepard story, a step- 
ping out into the real world, disillusioned 
with the past. And once there? “Each time he 
added up the elements of his experience, it 
seemed clear that fantasy and truth were in 
union." But of course! Exactly! We live in just 
such a mixed spirit world, and we need to be 
reminded, we want to be reminded, that 


suffusing the dead structure of our habits is 
an intense significance, our life’s only 
meaning. "A single word began sounding 
over and over in his head, Debora, Debora, 
Debora, but that wasn't it, not her name, her 
name was only a translation of the real word, 
which meant much more, secret kingdoms of 
meaning, of mastery and giving," exactly. We 
want reminding that love is not safety but a 
vital risk, an exposure to the Other which is 
unsafe but at the same time essential. That 
the world is vast and awesome and quite 
beautiful: "The wind pulled the soft crush of 
the surf into a breathy vowel; the moon had 
lowered behind the hills above the village, its 
afterglow fanning up into the heavens; the 
top of the sky had deepened to indigo, and 
the stars blazed, so dense and intricate in 
their array that | thought | might—if | were to 
try—be able to read there all scripture and 
truth in sparkling sentences." 

Meanwhile the Bethesda afternoon sky 
was now black with rain, and wind began to 
shove me back toward Wisconsin as a squall 
splattered the sidewalk. How perfect, | said 
to myself. It was late afternoon and with any 
luck a break in the clouds would allow a dark 
yellow light to pour over the ominous mirror- 
walled skyscrapers, while rain poured down 
and wind lashed the tall swaying palm trees 
that lined the avenue, it would be perfect. 
Head south to the land where you cannot 
escape yourself, and there through voodoo 
or Mayan magic or Nazi science or bad 
drugs be transported into that larger world of 
spiritual significance that we all know we 
inhabit, and want to be re-introduced to. 
Sure, it makes sense—we respond to 
Shepard's fiction because his honesty and 
passion have touched something in us that 
we know is true even if it is dangerous and 
scary and deeply weird. Recently Lucius told 
me that his second story collection, to be 
called The Ends of the Earth, had an alter- 
native title, True Life Adventures; he meant 
this as a joke, but | think it is a perfectly fit- 
ting title. Is real life really that big and bi- 
zarre? Perhaps not, but true life is. 

The rain was coming down in torrents 
by this time, flooding the streets and the 
gutters and the little coconut and banana 
stands. | walked along with a solid buzz, 
feeling quite warm in my mountain parka, 
staring into the butter eyeball of the sun 
reflected from a mirrored window across the 
street. Wonderful light for a rainstorm, 
Suddenly it became obvious to me that the 
blocky squarish skyscrapers lining the 
avenue were actually huge books, stuffed 
with stories, and that in this neighborhood 
many of the stories were displayed in the 
windows, because it is a Persian rug district, 
there's Parvizian's, Hadji's, Persepolis Sia’s, 
Kesheshian’s, and in all their plate glass 
windows were spread these big intricate 
carpets and finally | could see that each 
carpet was actually made of a human being, 
that’s why they tend to be red you see, the 
flesh spun out into thread, the heart provid- 
ing the darker red, the bones and ligaments 
and organs the other colors: whole people 
stripped down and spread out for us to view 
the beautiful patterns they can make, and | 
stood in front of a window marveling at a set 
of them, and at the little cards next to them 
with the calligraphy giving their prices and 
their individual names: “The Jaguar Hunter," 
"The Scalehunter's Beautiful Daughter," "A 
Spanish Lesson" and so on.@ 


Pitching Pennies Against The Starboard Bulkhead 


Recently, Dean Wesley Smith, Kristine 
Kathryn Rusch, and Debra Gray Cook of 
Pulphouse Publishing solicited from me a 
contribution for their innovative Author's 
Choice Monthly series. This series invites 
writers to assemble 30,000-word collections 
of their short fiction largely at their own 
discretion—so long as the contents offer the 
prospective buyer a gathering of material not 
available elsewhere— and to write a brief 
essay introducing and commenting on their 
selections. | was grateful that the Pulphouse 
gang wanted something from me, and | drew 
together a reprint collection that | call 
Emphatically Not SF, Almost for the very 
good reason that none of its nine stories 
features a fantasy or a speculative element. 

The collection's table of contents looks 
like this: 


Introduction 

Unlikely Friends 

Wished-for Belongings 

A Pocketful of Angst: A Mini-Anthology 
Dear Bill 
A Father's Secret 
Give a Little Whistle 
The Egret 

Tears 

Patriots 

Taccati's Tomorrow 


"Unlikely Friends" first appeared in 
Ellery Queen (November 1982); "Wished-for 
Belongings in Alfred Hitchcock’s (December 
1982); "Dear Bill" in the Unnameable Press 
anthology All the Devils Are Here (August 
1986); "A Father's Secret" in Pulpsmith 


EMPHATICALLY 
NOT SF, 
ALMOST 


Michael 
Bishop 


(Autumn 1984), which you should not con- 
fuse with its reprint appearance in the first 
issue of Pulphouse: The Hardback Magazine 
(Fall 1988); "Give a Little Whistle," in some- 
what different form, in Whispers (October 
1983); "The Egret" in Playboy (June 1987); 
"Tears" in The Chattahoochee Review; “Patri- 
ots" in Pat Cadigan and Arnie Fenner’s 
elegant semiprozine Shayo/l (No. 6, Winter 
1982); and "Taccati’s Tomorrow," after some 


hesitation on editor Ed Ferman's part be- 
cause it was not really a fantasy or SF story, 
in The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction (June 1986). 

Doug Fratz’s Quantum, of course, is 
subtitled Science Fiction & Fantasy Review, 
and | may be pushing my luck submitting to 
him— and, through him, to the readers of 
this magazine—an installment of "Pitching 
Pennies Against the Starboard Bulkhead" 
based on my introduction to Emphatically 
Not SF, Almost. |n fact, | can hear otherwise 
patient readers muttering, "This is a category 
magazine, Bishop. SF and fantasy are the 
categories. If you think this is an appropriate 
submission, you could as easily justify 
sending Doug a how-to piece on carving 
duck decoys, a paean to forgotten Warner 
Baxter flicks, or an editorial on the carcino- 
genic dangers of nose picking." To which | 
offer the kind, understanding, and persua- 
sive retort, "Shut up." 

Herewith, then, my introduction to 
Emphatically Not SF, Almost, a forthcom- 
ing title in Author’s Choice Monthly: 


I've published three previous collec- 
tions of short fiction, two from Arkham House 
(Blooded on Arachne [1982], which I'd 
wanted to call On the Street of the Serpents, 
and One Winter in Eden [1984], which I'd 
wanted to call what it's called) and one from 
Peachtree Publishers (Close Encounters with 
the Deity [1986], whose sales I'd tried to 
boost by appropriating part of a title once 
used on a film by a young guy named 
Steven Spielberg). Each collection features 
stories that allowed its publisher to market it 
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as SF (whether you interpret that acronym to 
stand for Science Fiction, Speculative Fic- 
tion, Speculative Fantasy, Surrealistic Fabu- 
lation, or Slipshod Folderol). Which was 
okay by me because | was trying very hard 
to be an SF writer. 

But one of these collections, One Winter 
in Eden, contains a story, "Patriots," that isn't 
SF or fantasy at all, even though it de- 
veloped from the bizarre, if documentable, 
fact that a remnant of never-say-die Japa- 
nese soldiers continued to fight World War 
Two on several different Pacific islands for 
years after Emperor Hirohito signed surren- 
der terms on the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay. Many of the other stories in that collec- 
tion, notably, | think, "Saving Face," "The 
Quickening," "Collaborating," "Vernalfest 
Morning," and "The Yukio Mishima Cultural 
Association of Kudzu Valley, Georgia," are 
either borderline SF or borderline fantasy, if 
not both, and my writing them in the late 
1970s/early 1980s proves that | hadn't yet 
shaken the impulse to do borderline "main- 
stream" stuff as well. In fact, I’ve since writ- 
ten some unalloyed contemporary stuff. | 
like a lot of contemporary fiction— the kind 
published by Esquire, The New Yorker, The 
Atlantic, etc., whether borderline or tradition- 
ally over the edge, so long as, in some posi- 
tive way, it's insightful or visionary—and I'm 
not among those SF chauvinists who appear 
to believe, because they aggressively argue, 
that SF is the one true voice—the only perti- 
nent literature—of our time. 

"Patriots" is contemporary, | mean, 
mainstream, fiction, but | wrote it in the 
context of an anthropological science fiction 
novel that | was struggling both to structure 
and to bring to a suitable conclusion. "Patri- 
ots," which cannibalizes Sideshow: Nixon 
and the Destruction of Cambodia by William 
Shaweross for a crucial incident in Lt. Rojas’s 
recent past, as well as for much of its appar- 
ent savvy about that sub-rosa incursion, is 
an outtake from No Enemy But Time (1982). 
Clearly, then, | wasn't trying to transform 
myself from an SF writer into a funky Vietnam 
Era Norman Mailer or James Jones when | 
wrote it, but | did have these writers some- 
where in my head, just as | unabashedly 
employed both Gregory Benford's Times- 
cape and John Updike’s The Coup as struc- 
tural or world-building models for the novel 
into which | later embedded "Patriots." 
Further, | read everything | could find about 
Guam, and | still remember a travel maga- 
zine featuring color photographs of a "Necco 
Wafer" Guamanian village. That startling 
metaphor was the travel writer's. It was all | 
could do not to steal it, especially since the 
doomed Denny Rojas would have been the 
right age to remember, from his boyhood, 
those chalky little candies. 

But "Patriots," the only title in this 
volume that you'll find in any of my collec- 
tions, is the eighth of nine stories listed on 
the contents page. Let me introduce the 
other eight in something like the order in 
which they appear in the text. 

“Unlikely Friends" is a detective story. 
No, it isn't—it's an oblique, not to say askew, 
study of a type of friendship that, once 
beyond the obligatory shackles of family 
relationships (as embodied in the rapport 
that forms, or doesn't, between grandfolks 
and grandkids), we encounter all too seldom 
in real life; namely, a friendship between 
persons of widely separated generations, as 


here embodied in the relationship between 
young Paul Bevilacqua and the septuagenar- 
ian Samuel Halterman. So seldom do we 
see this sort of friendship—it's damned hard 
work getting into, and appreciating, the 
mindset and the interests of a person more 
than a decade or two beyond our own age— 
that we often automatically suppose some- 
thing ulterior or illicit about such bonds. 

| let Gene Wolfe read “Unlikely Friends" 
after it had appeared in the November 1982 
issue of Ellery Queen. He told me in a letter 
that it wasn't a bona fide detective story, but 
that it was "a good story about a detective." 
At the time, | was reading the Spenser 
mysteries by Robert B. Parker and the Jacob 
Asch detective stories of Arthur Lyons 
(having already teethed on the hardboiled 
novels of Hammett and Chandler), and the 
seedy Jimmy Bevilacqua was my answer to 
Spenser-Asch-Marlowe-Spade-etc. Strange- 
ly, I've never written another story about 


Bevilacqua, my less than insightful P.I. © 


Maybe one day... Meanwhile, let me boost 
Hard Trade by Arthur Lyons as the best title 
in the Jacob Asch series and perhaps one of 
the best hardboiled detective novels ever 
written. 

“Wished-for Belongings" has its mo- 
ments, but, to be honest, it isn't an entirely 
successful story. A rejection from Rust Hills 
at Esquire, in fact, indicated that what begins 
as an adept character study concludes in 
melodrama. Nor did Hills think that the irony 
deployed to leaven the melodrama succeed- 
ed in doing that. | admit, with a curse and a 
sigh, that these are fair criticisms. | take 
some consolation—not much—in the por- 
trait-from-life details that Jonathan Smith 
trots out in a voice that is consistent in both 
style and tone from start to finish, as well as 
in the O. Henry-ish conclusion. One more 
irony is that I'd hoped to land this story in 
Esquire, but that | acquiesced in feeling 
wanted at three cents a word in Aifred Hitch- 
cock’s Mystery Magazine. 

The next four stories comprise a mini- 
anthology that! call A Pocketful of Angst. 
(This collection is two collections in one, the 
literary equivalent of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum.) | group them because they employ a 
storytelling approach that I've never viewed 
as one of my fortes, even though | often 
admire it in the work of Edgar Allan Poe, Guy 
de Maupassant, O. Henry, W. Somerset 
Maugham, John Collier, Roald Dahl, and, 
closer to home, Frederic Brown, Ray Brad- 
bury, Richard Matheson, Charles Beaumont, 
and Damon Knight, among others. This 
method is the sly buildup to a twist, trick, or 
zinger ending. In a sense, it's the apotheosis 
of terminal deceit, the triumph of gall over 
integrity. 

Well done, this technique can be weird- 
ly satisfying, a guilty pleasure. Poorly exe- 
cuted, it can make you cringe or swear more 
surely than can a shameful pun. It's not high 
art, or literature for the ages, but it can be 
powerfully affecting, and the finest examples 
may stick in your memory better than do the 
humane short masterpieces of Tolstoy or 
Camus. They're entertainments, acidic bon 
mots, and, hey, it's not fatal to swallow one 
occasionally. 

| can't say much about the fours tales in 
A Pocketful of Angst for fear of betraying 
their zingers, but I'll try. Of the four stories, 
two pivot organically on character, and may 
be worthy of a second look: “A Father's 
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Secret" and “The Egret." 

“Dear Bill" and "Give a Little Whistle," 
however, are set-ups, traps designed to 
ensnare or impale. Once you've been netted 
or skewered, neither will again hoodwink 
you or command your respect. “Dear Bill" 
relies on the most conspicuous gimmick, in 
the least subtle way, and if you don't quickly 
figure out what's going on, you're probably 
not a candidate for Harvard Law School. 
(But we've got too many Ivy League lawyers 
already.) "Give a Little Whistle" is more 
vicious, and a little less obvious, but it’s hard 
to care about either of the grown-up children 
locked in connubial warfare at its acrid heart. 
| do feel sorry for the dog, but Squeedunk, 
given a large orchard and a dilatory dog 
catcher, may get away scot-free. The idea 
for “Give a Little Whistle," including the title, 
was my wife's. Within a family context, Jeri 
has strong feminist leanings, with a peculiar 
fondness for militant T-shirt legends like "A 
woman needs a man like a fish needs a 
bicycle." Read the story and make of that 
what you will. 

"A Father's Secret" is about child abuse. 
It's based, as I've written elsewhere, ona 
minor celebrity's matter-of-fact revelation that 
he was continually molested as a boy, and 
on his backasswards (by both my own and 
prevailing cultural standards) response to 
that molestation. | offered the story to the 
editor of an anthology who wanted new work 
by Georgia writers, and he returned it with a 
note stating that he might have made a 
mistake rejecting it. Whether he rejected it 
out of distaste for the subject matter or some 
scruple about my handling of the issue, | 
don't know. It remains among the oddest 
rejections I've ever tried to decode. "A 
Father's Secret" eventually sold to a deli- 
ciously curious "seasonal" magazine called 
Pulpsmith, edited by Harry Smith, whose 
assistants sent me $35.00, a Pulpsmith lapel 
pin in the shape of an anvil, and what 
seemed to me a blizzard of subscription 
forms. As for"A Father's Secret," | continue 
to like it. It’s nasty and real, with a twist that 
makes the title do double duty. And, again, 
if a twist is to be anything more than a cheap 
trick, it ought to emerge from the unpredict- 
able vagaries of human character. 

That's what happens in "The Egret," too, 
I think. This story (to date my only sale to 
Playboy, whose fiction editor Alice Turner 
has read more of my short stories than any 
other magazine editor in the world) evolved 
from two widely spaced incidents in my life. 
As a boy on the south side of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, | once took part with my friends in 
winter air-rifle wars. We wore parkas to 
absorb the impact of the BBs, and we shot at 
one another from behind whatever cover we 
could find— low sandy hills on the play- 
ground, breezeway support columns, outsize 
propane tanks. It was an insanely risky, 
irresponsibly exhilarating pastime, and my 
pump-action air-rifle—versus the kinds my 
adversaries had to lever-cock before they 
could shoot again—gave me what seemed 
like an unfair advantage. Then, rising up 
from behind a propane tank, | took a BB 
between the eyes, at the top of my nose, a 
BB that left a visible dent, and | began think- 
ing about what could have happened, if, say, 
either the BB or | had been differently posi- 
tioned. 

The other incident was more recent. A 
few years ago, my son and daughter found a 


baby blue heron—not an egret, as | have it 
in the story—in our backyard. We called a 
naturalist at nearby Callaway Gardens, a 
local resort and vacation spot, to see what to 
do with this kind of bird, and she warned us 
about certain of its adult behaviors. Luckily, 
the bird that Jamie and Stephanie had 
caught was still a fledgling, but Jeri and | 
began wondering what might have hap- 
pened if it had been full-grown. “Stork" 
Magruder and One-Eyed Harry Profitt 
evolved from the happy conflation of these 
two incidents. 

That takes us out of the mini-anthology, 
A Pocketful of Angst. Three non-SF, nonfan- 
tasy stories remain, but because I've already 
discussed “Patriots," we're actually down to 
the "T" twins, "Tears" and "Taccati’s Tomor- 
row." "Tears," except for some minor punch- 
ing up of character and event, is a true story. 
Mister True is based on a real person. So is 
Miss Carolyn, his wife. | view "Tears" as a 
story of heroism, primarily Miss Carolyn's, 
but there is also explicit in "Tears" an exami- 
nation of the deterioration of mental function 
triggered by Alzheimer's disease and of the 
impact of this irreversible deterioration on 
loved ones. One editor who nixed "Tears" 
(and many did before Lamar York at The 
Chattahoochee Review accepted it) said that 
his assistants and he couldn't tell, given the 
story’s structure, with which character they 
were meant to identify and assess the situa- 
tion. Frankly, | was at a loss to know how to 
help them. | still am. 

"Taccati's Tomorrow" justifies the a/most 
in Emphatically Not SF, Almost. It's not an 
SF story, but it focuses on an SF writer, and 
takes place at an SF convention, and first 
appeared in print in an SF magazine, The 


FIERS ANTHONY 


HARD SELL 


Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction. 
Despite a story line that should play any- 
where, “Taccati’s Tomorrow" found no editor 
outside the genre willing to concede that SF 
people might be as interesting, and as illu- 
minating, as the people in any other cultural 
subset. “Get a life!" William Shatner, aka 
Captain James T. Kirk, once told fanatical 
Trekkies in a sketch on Saturday Night Live. 
| regard that as solid advice, not to be cava- 
lierly ignored, but | also believe that the 
Quixotic singlemindedness of SF fans is 
psychologically compelling and potentially 
nutritious grist for the mills of serious con- 
temporary fiction. Believing that, | tried to 
write a story about SF people that, given a 
different set of editorial prejudices, might 
find acceptance at Esquire, The New Yorker, 
or The Atlantic. It didn't. The prejudices that 
exist, exist, and maybe “Taccati’s Tomorrow" 
fails to achieve what | wanted it to. 

First, “Taccati's Tomorrow” fictionalizes 
several events that occurred in and around a 
real convention that Jeri and | attended in 
Chattanooga. Except for well-performed 
dramatic readings of the poetry of several 
guests, and the chance to talk with old 
friends and to make some new ones, this 
convention didn't earn many points on our 
thanks-for-the-memories fun-o-meter. Some 
kids— just as in the story— threw a cherry 
bomb into our path as we drove into town. A 
soused fan got us up after midnight with a 
telephone call indignantly telling us that 
we'd taken her room and that we should 
vacate it atonce. (We hadn't. We didn't. 
But for some time, perplexity and then anger 
kept us from our beds.) Finally, the incident 
comprising the pivotal scene in “Taccati's 
Tomorrow," a tiff over a pen in the McDon- 


ald's near the hotel, occurred as we were 
trying to share breakfast and talk with a 

This limning of the actual circumstances 
inspiring "Taccati's Tomorrow" disturbs some 
people, for it hints that the characters Bev 
and Gil are really my wife and | and that the 
character Taccati may not be the idealistic 
sage that his note to Gil, read sympathetical- 
ly, appears to project. In fact, another writer, 
a good friend, complimented me on putting 
across in this story, in a nondidactic way, the 
message that we must build bridges to one 
another if our world is to survive. But! view 
that message as obvious, and the frustrating 
point | was trying to underscore is that the 
individual differences necessitating bridges 
too often thwart our best efforts to rig and 
sustain them. Taccati’s a quasi-lout, Gil’s a 
quasi-prig, the angry black man is either an 
ill-mannered bully or a sick-o, and Bev— 
well, Bev is the healthy sun around which 
these nut cases orbit. 

Does “Taccati’s Tomorrow" do what | 
want it to? Maybe not. A writer of demon- 
strated astuteness has misread it—from my 
point of view, at least—for | don't see much 
that's attractive about Taccati, despite his 
note, or a lot that's heroic about Gil, even 
though | wanted him to look heroic because 
in suspiciously similar circumstances | acted 
as he does. In short, “Taccati’s Tomorrow’ is 
a series of unanswered questions posed as 
dramatic episodes, and my fondness for it 
no longer has anything to do with its attempt 
to justify my behavior in a conflict that was 
as muzzy in real life as it may be here. 
Hooray for ambiguity. 

And hooray for this chance to parade 
some of my non-SF stories before you as if 
each of them deserved it. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


CONNIE WILLIS 


by Steven Paul Olson 


Despite a small body of work, Connie 
Willis is steadily running out of mantel space 
to display the awards she’s won in SF. To 
the two Nebulas awarded to her in 1982 for 
“Fire Watch" (Best Novelette) and "A Letter 
from the Clearys" (Best Short Story), Willis 
has added the 1983 Hugo Award (also for 
“Fire Watch") and the 1988 John W. Camp- 
bell Award for her first novel, Lincoln’s 
Dreams. Most recently, her 1988 novella 
"The Last of the Winnebagos" won both the 
Nebula and Hugo, and her 1989 novelette 
“At the Rialto" won the Nebula. 

Willis, 43, is tall, witty and gregarious. 
Her speech is rapid-fire, punctuated with 
quick, nervous gestures. She lives ina 
small, tan-stuccoed house in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, with her physics teacher husband, 
Courtney; a bulldog, Bertie; and an aging, 
gray cat named Sally. Her daughter, Corde- 
lia, is a sophomore at Nebraska Wesleyan. 

Willis has written over 35 short stories 
and three books since 1971, including the 
novel Light Raid which was co-authored 
with Cynthia Felice. Meanwhile, she contin- 
ues to work on Doomsday Book , a novel 
set in Europe against the backdrop of the 
Black Death. 


QUANTUM: You started by writing confes- 
sions, | think. Why did you start writing 
those? 


Willis: Well, | wrote lots of things. Begin- 
ning writers don’t know what they're doing 
and | messed around a lot. | messed around 
with poetry and different kinds of short sto- 
ries, | wanted, badly, to validate myself as a 
writer, which meant having some other 
answer to “Well, have you ever sold any- 
thing?" than, "No, not yet." ...] was real famil- 
iar with the market, | liked them, | always 
thought they were lots of fun to write. You're 
very limited in what you can do with them 
because you have to use lower middle class 
characters—blue-collar people. Everything 
has to be very plausible so that it could take 
place in modern-day America; so you can't 
do any period stuff, you can't do any unusu- 
al, kinky, eccentric characters, you can't do 
much of anything except plot, so | did lots 
and lots of plot. 

| really think it was a really good ap- 
prenticeship because | learned to do plot. | 
think that one of the biggest objections | 
have to a lot of the things | read today is 
really crummy plotting. Wonderful stories— 
especially in science fiction—that start out 
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with such great promise, such a terrific 
premise, that you think, "Oh! Why didn’t! 
think of that?" and then they just sort of poop 
out before the end. 

| think that's a flaw of modern literature 
in general. | think the problem is that charac- 
ter has become the darling child of the 20th 
century and plot has become the unwanted 
stepchild. | don't have anything against the 
novel of character, but | think that plot can 
be made to do things that character can be 
made to do, so | think it’s too bad that 
people have relegated plot to genre and 
hack fiction, as if it were something you used 
only if you weren't good enough not to. 


QUANTUM: When did you make the shift 
over to SF? 


Willis: Well, it was never a shift. | was 
writing science fiction all the time | was writ- 
ing confessions; | just wasn't selling. | sold a 
story in 1971 to Worlds of If, but after that | 
just wrote rejected science fiction stories 
until 1978. Then, | started selling to Galileo 
magazine. A lot of the stories that were 
rejected later sold, but it’s a difficult market 
to break into. 


QUANTUM: You have four Nebulas, two 
Hugos, and a Campbell award. How long 
did it take you to get to this spot? 


Willis: Well, | was considered a real 
newcomer when | won my first awards. 
There’s a story in 1971, then 1978, then two 
Nebulas and a Hugo in 1982. Obviously, | 
was considered the new kid on the block 
and there was a lot of flak | took about being 
exactly that. "She should've earned her 
dues," "She didn't stick around," "She didn't 
go through an apprenticeship period," and 
stuff. 

Part of that was a lot of my apprentice- 
ship was spent writing other things. There is 
a bias in science fiction—| don’t know if it's 
true in other genres—but there's definitely a 
bias toward the new voice, to somebody 
different. For 1987 Pat Murphy won three 
awards, the Sturgeon and two Nebulas. 
She's very good, but | do think she was also 
new. There will be things written by Robert 
Silverberg or Harlan Ellison or Norman 
Spinrad which, if they had been written by a 
new person, would just blast the field wide 
open, but everybody knows how Silverberg 
writes; they expect him to write that way. So 
there's a little bias there. 

I'm certainly not claiming | was obvious- 
ly so talented | just floated right to the top 
[laughs], but | think newness was part of it, 
and those stories were real crowd pleasers, 
what can | say? They were the kind of sto- 
ries that make you cry. 


QUANTUM: 
happy? 


Willis: Oh, | loved them! "Fire Watch* is 
my favorite story. It's the child of my heart. | 
don't think it's the best story I've ever written, 
but it is my favorite story because it meant so 
much to me. It was the first time | had ever 
wanted to do something on paper and actu- 
ally did it, really accomplished what | set out 
to do. That doesn't always happen. It 
happens more often now, of course, but it 
was the first time | had really felt like, "This is 
exactly the way | want this to go." | got to go 


They didn't make you 


back to England this year and | went in St. 
Paul's. | thought, "I did it! | did this! | have 
St. Paul's down cold!" and | was so proud of 
myself because | thought the story really 
came together. 


QUANTUM: You're a self-described 
anglophile. What is it about England that 
you like? 


Willis: | don't know. | was raised on Brit- 
ish literature. To go to England, to me, is 
like going home. | recognize it. This was in 
Agatha Christie, this was in Conan Doyle 
and this was in Rumer Godden.... | recog- 
nize all these things. They were things | was 
brought up on. When | write stories, | don't 
have a lot of choice in what | write. | write 
whatever comes to me, whatever story | feel | 
have to tell. Those stories just happen to 
have been set in England.... | just like that 
stuff. You can't do stories about the Blitz in 
Colorado, 


QUANTUM: What writers do you think 
influenced you the most? 


Willis: Boy. Well, when | was in eighth 
grade, my teacher read Rumer Godden's An 
Episode of Sparrows to us. It’s about a little 
girl who makes a garden in a bombed-out 
area of London, | did not, consciously, ever 
think about that book—although | loved it— 
but | read it again last year and thought, 
"Well, now we know where Fire Watch came 
from, don't we?" The fascination with the 
Blitz and the idea of bombed-out areas and 
a couple of lines made me think Rumer 
Godden obviously influenced me quite a bit. 

Mary Stewart, who wrote a series of 
gothics, influenced me a great deal. | con- 
sciously studied her stuff and tried to pattern 
my plots on hers because she had such a 
gift for getting you into a place—which | 
don't think I'm terribly good at—and then 
getting the action going, really fast. It's 
almost impossible to put down those books, 
you kind of rip right through them. 

And then Heinlein, because he's such a 
colloquial writer and he has such a colloqui- 
al voice. | really responded to that. | read 
him all through my childhood. 

It's hard to say who influenced you, | 
know who | liked and | know | read a lot. | 
loved things like Little Women and Anne of 
Green Gables and | occasionally see 
echoes of that stuff. When | first read James 
M. Cain— The Postman Always Rings 
Twice and Mildred Pierce -- | think my style 
is a lot like his, but | didn't read him until five 
years ago, so obviously he's not a formative 
influence, | think you find soulmates. 


QUANTUM: Who do you read now? 


Willis: | don't like anyone. [Laughs.] | 
never like anything. 


QUANTUM: | saw that in a little municipal 
magazine here, You said the magic’s gone. 


Willis: No, | don't really mean it. | 
shouldn't have said that. What | mean is that 
I'm in writers’ workshops and stuff and | 
teach at Clarion and I'm in all these situa- 
tions where my job is to dissect manuscripts 
and find out what's wrong. I've been doing 
workshops for 12 years now and that means 
| can pick up a manuscript and | can tell you, 


really well, what needs to be fixed. | used to 
hate workshops where people said, "Well, | 
don't know, it just isn’t my kind of thing,’ or 
"It just seems flat." | hated that because it’s 
so useless and it's so depressing. If | can’t 
trace the source of this feeling to something 
specific in the manuscript, | don’t get to say 
it. So | learned to say, "This is a structural 
problem, If you moved this over here..." or 
"When this character says this, | lose all 
sympathy for him because..." and | learned 
how to do that pretty well. 

The flip side of that is, that when you 
read for pleasure you see all these things 
and you look for flaws. You don't mean to, 
you just do. It’s like what Mark Twain calls 
"learning the river." It just goes with the terri- 
tory. Now there are still writers who can 
dazzle me completely. William Styron, 
Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita, which | read in 
1985 and it just made my whole year. Such 
a wonderful book. 

More recently, | really liked Postcards 
from the Edge, by Carrie Fisher. Isn't that 
an amazing choice? | adored it, | thought it 
was so clever. It has all kinds of beginning- 
writer mistakes in it—she doesn’t know 
anything about structure at all—but, oh my, 
the voice is fantastic, the best voice I’ve read 
in years. 

So | like stuff, but in the field— and I've 
always loved science fiction, that’s why | 
write it—I either know the people for good or 
ill. | either like them and really want to like 
their book because I’m going to have to talk 
to them next week, or | don't like them and | 
have all sorts of conflicts with them in the 
field; or I'm reading it to review it. I'm look- 
ing at it in terms of what's up against me on 
the ballot this year, what's being written right 
now, where the trends are going or, "Oh shit, 
this is another plague novel and mine isn't 
out yet." ...Someone who works in fabrics all 
the time and is a seamstress does not look at 
dresses and go, "Oh, what a pretty dress," 
they look at it and go, "Well, that frock isn't 
made very well." 


QUANTUM: Are there any contempo- 
raries in the field that you admire? 


Willis: | love Howard Waldrop. He can 
do no wrong. His short stories are just 
wonderful. | adore John Crowley— that’s 
Little, Big and Aegypt -- | think he’s wonder- 
ful too. | like a lot of other people with reser- 
vations and then | like a lot of individual 
stories too— J. G. Ballard, | adore also. 
Those are my three favorites, | would say. 
Everybody else I'm either friends with 
[laughs] or enemies with. | wouldn't say 
their names if | could because | know they'd 
be biased. 


QUANTUM: What's your average writing 
day like? 


Willis: Pretty pathetic. [Laughs.] | try to 
do three to four hours of real writing a day. 
That means | go to the library and work for 
that long. If I’m on a push, trying to finish a 
story, trying to meet a deadline, trying to 
really buckle down because | know that 
Christmas is coming and for the next three 
weeks I'm not going to get to do anything, | 
will try to get in a morning and an afternoon 
session at the library. | have a secretary 
who, at this point, comes in twice a week. In 
the summer, | have her every day for three 


hours and she does a lot of the typing and 
letters. | don't know what | ever did without 
her. That has freed up a lot of this time 
because | cannot find more time to write.... | 
don't write at home unless that's my only 
option.... Then | write here, but | really don't 
like it. The environment’s too distracting. 
The phone rings, or | need to put a load of 
clothes in the dryer, which doesn't sound 
like much, but really is 15 minutes here and 
there that | lose. The research materials that 
| need are all there at the library and I'm not 
doing anything else, I'm not saying, "You 
know, if | do an hour's ironing and then 
watch ‘Jeopardy!’ | could....". | can't be trust- 
ed. 

Everybody | know goes through all 
kinds of magic rituals to write, with the effect 
being that they then can’t work without them. 
They're really hard-pressed if they're writing 
in an environment that they haven't ordinari- 
ly worked in. 


QUANTUM: You don't have a scientific 
background that | could find.... Does that 
make it very difficult for you or do you lean 
on your husband? 


Willis: | don't lean on him very much, He 
gets mad because | don't ever ask him 
questions. All my friends call him and ask 
him all kinds of stuff. He has to figure out 
penumbras of various-sized rings on planets 
and things like that, and | never ask him 
anything. There's very little science in my 
stories, in case you can't tell. 

| do basically my own research. The 
stories are not usually inspired by the 
science, so the science doesn't form the core 
of the story. | do fine with the peripherals; | 
can look them up in Discover magazine as 
well as the next person. 

| have done stories which were based 
on...science at the center. "Daisy, in the Sun" 
is one of them. | did a story for The Uni- 
verse called "Schwarzchild Radius" and the 
whole story was supposed to be a metaphor 
for a black hole, so | had to do a lot of re- 
search on black holes. Then | did a story for 
The Microverse, the sequel to The Uni- 
verse, called "At the Rialto." It's about 
quantum theory. The science has to be right 
in those because of the way the books are 
constructed, There's an article...and then 
there’s a science fiction story that goes with 
it. 


QUANTUM: Was that difficult for you? 


Willis: No, | had a good time. Quantum 
theory didn't bother me. Writers are illusion- 
ists. People say, "Oh you must know every- 
thing about the Middle Ages." | don’t know 
everything about the Middle Ages. | know 
enough stuff that | can fool you into thinking 
you're in the Middle Ages and | know how to 
find facts that will convince you | know every- 
thing. | really don't. 


QUANTUM: A lot of your stories deal with 
time: Lincoln’s Dreams, "Fire Watch," 
"Chance." What is it with you and time? 


QUANTUM: | don't know. | love 
it! ...Humans don't live in the present hardly 
at all. They live in the past and they live in 
the future. Everything they do is colored by 
memory and regret, the desire to go back 
and fix things and the whole thing of not 
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knowing the future. 

If | were having to choose some disci- 
pline to go into and get a real job, history 
would be the way | would go rather than 
English because I've gotten so in love with 
history. It’s so real to me.... When | was in 
St. Paul's and stood down there in that crypt, 
it was like | could reach out and almost, 
almost, touch the past. These people felt so 
real to me. That's what | wanted to do in 
Lincoin’s Dreams and "Fire Watch" and in 
my new novel. 


QUANTUM: Is Lincoln’s Dreams more 
about time or duty? 


Willis: To me, it's more about the differ- 
ence between duty and obsession. The 
borderline is so fine. In Annie’s case...the 
reviews that | got, well, some people bought 
it that she was dutiful and that she was re- 
cruited and that she was just like a soldier 
and had no choice, but other people said, 
"She so self-destructive! She's really neurot- 
ic!" Well, that's one way to look at it: it’s just 
aghost story. Somebody said it was a 
channeling novel, which really upset me a 
lot. 


QUANTUM: What don't you do well? 


Willis: | don't do description very well. | 
don't do long, descriptive passages. I'm 
being described these days in science fiction 
circles as a minimalist writer. | suppose 
that's true. | try to get you into the story by 
walking you through the landscape, not by 
describing it, so | try to have a lot of what | 
call "interactive description," where people 
pick up glasses and put them down and 
trace their fingers on windows, but | never 
describe the windows and | never describe 
the glasses.... That’s giving me fits in the 
new novel because it’s set in the Middle 
Ages and | need to describe everything 
because it's brand new to my time traveler. | 
can't do that. | don’t know how to do that. 
This is the way | write. | have had people 
come up to me and say, "Oh, | just love your 
descriptions!" and I'll say, "Name one." 

The other thing | don’t do well is that | 
have real trouble with villains because | don't 
understand how their minds work. There are 
people out there in the world who are 
completely opaque to me. | can do people 
who are driven by the same feelings that 
drive me. | know people in real life who 
would make great villains if | could just get a 
fix on them, but | don't know what motivates 
them.... | understands lots of villains. | 
understand the villain in Doomsday Book, 
who's just this cautious, cautious person. | 
have very few actual villains in my stories 
because they're usually...good people at 
cross-purposes, good people clashing 
through no fault of their own, not through 
some innate meanness or smallness, but 
because they happen to be in the wrong 
place and the wrong time, or because they 
don't understand each other. 

My poor characters never understand 
anything, in case you haven't noticed that. 
They're all befuddled beyond belief. 
Somebody accused me one time of tying my 
characters up, blindfolding them, locking 
them in a closet, turning off the light and 
then attempting to write my story, which is 
true. In "Fire Watch," poor Bartholomew is 
not in the right place, he doesn’t know when 


the bombs are falling, he doesn’t know the 
language, he doesn’t know anything! To 
me, all my characters will always have that 
because | think that’s the human condition. 
We are all operating on insufficient informa- 
tion and that's why we get into trouble. That, 
to me, is more interesting than good guys 
versus bad guys. 


QUANTUM: You said earlier you thought 
your biggest strength was plot, which | found 
funny because | read a review that said you 
were great at characterization. What goes 
into building a good character? Other than 
bewilderment? 


Willis: Always that. Confusion and bewil- 
derment. | taught at Clarion and everybody 
was asking me how to do characters. | was 
telling them, and they were accusing me of 
being a cold-blooded bitch—! believe those 
were the exact words—because they talked 
about [in singsong voice], "Well, | just get 
inside my characters and | know what they 
have for breakfast and | know where they 
went to elementary school." | know nothing, 
nothing about my characters outside of the 
story. 

Secondly, people always say, "My 
characters get away from me. I'll be working 
along and suddenly Mary Ellen says 'I didn’t 
do that!’ And you know, she’s right. | realize 
| have to let Mary Ellen do what she likes." 
Oh, that is such garbage! My characters do 
what | tell them to do! They exist because | 
need them for a given purpose. 


QUANTUM: Who's the writer around 
here? 


Willis: That's right. That's my feeling. 
When the time comes that I'm writing them, 
then | try to get inside them and think, "What 
would they really do here?" Occasionally, | 
have had a situation where | will have a 
character acting in a way inconsistent with 
the character I've created and | will change 
it, but | don't consider that being where the 
character has gotten out of hand, that's just 
me reconsidering. 

| used to think | knew what | was doing. 
That was back when | was young and stupid. 
Now | realize that | don’t know a lot of what 
goes on. All | know is that I'm drawing on 
myself and my own feelings, so | guess | 
don't really understand characterization; | 
just get inside my characters and go for it. | 
don't think | know what my stories are about 
until I'm done and sometimes not even then. 
That's why | think my subconscious is in full 
cry when I'm at my best and so | don't really 
feel qualified to answer how | do my charac- 
ters. 


QUANTUM: "Ado" was about censorship. 
What prompted a story on that topic? 


Willis: | was ina snit. Never write ina 
snit. It's good policy. | was doing a thing on 
censorship for an educational conference 
and | was very upset—lI've been very upset 
for the last ten years about what’s been 
happening with the Fundamentalists and 
how the idea of pluralism and free speech is 
anathema to them—and | had gone to this 
convention in Wisconsin that had billed itself 
as a quote, “feminist science fiction conven- 
tion." This means they always try to have 
women speak and it means they have a 
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large feminist contingent and they do some 
feminist programs because they have a big 
women's studies thing at Madison, | guess. 
Well, | was the guest of honor and they treat- 
ed me like | was on trial. They demanded to 
know why | referred to Annie as a "girl" when 
she was 23. 

| said | referred to Annie as a “girl" be- 
cause she was a girl. She was perceived by 
Jeff and Broun as a "girl," not a "woman," 
and was 23 years old, just like those young 
recruits who were "boys." 

Then they yelled at a story of mine 
called, “And Come from Miles Around," 
which is about an eclipse. It has a housewife 
in it who, in an attempt to cover up the fact 
that she’s seen aliens, says something about 
women’s intuition.... After seeing the eclipse, 
her husband says, "You've just set the cause 
of women’s lib back 200 years," or some- 
thing like that. They asked me why | said 
that in the story. 

| said, "Because | personally don’t 
believe in women’s intuition, | think it’s a 
crock." | assumed she and her husband felt 
the same way but emergency situations 
require emergency measures. 

They informed me that women’s intui- 
tion was, in fact, real, which surprised me, 
coming from a feminist, and that | was set- 
ting the cause of feminism back by my writ- 
ing and that | did not toe the party line and 
that | should do this and this and this in my 
stories. 

| told them, "I can’t follow your agenda. 
| have to follow my own agenda. That's the 
one thing writers have to do or they're of no 
use to anybody." Because of that, | was 
informed that | didn’t get to be a feminist. 

| was so mad. | walked out of this 
panel, into the hall, already in a snit, and was 
accosted by this psychiatrist who didn't like 
Richard's portrayal in Lincoln’s Dreams! 
He said, "| really think you're doing a disserv- 
ice to psychiatry by presenting him in such a 
negative light." 

And | thought, "That's it. That...is...it! | 
have had it!" The blacks are saying you 
shouldn't have negative black role models in 
books. Fagin is being magic-markered out 
of copies of Oliver Twist because he is not, 
quote, “a positive Jewish role model." Litera- 
ture is not about role models. At all. It's 
about human beings. | am appalled at the 
idea that anybody could tamper with any- 
thing. It's so hard to tell the truth anyway, 
and then to have somebody start coming in 
and saying, "Well, | like this truth, but I'd like 
it better if you didn’t offend this group or that 
group." | really think we'll end up with 
Hamlet at four lines if we're not careful. 

Censorship affects perfectly normal 
people, people who you would think would 
have some sense, writers included.... | was at 
this party and they were telling me that they 
agreed with everything in the story except 
my remarks about Taming of the Shrew 
because we all knew it really was a terribly 
sexist play and should be banned. 

I'm going, "Right. The message of my 
story really got through to you guys." "Ado" 
is very heartfelt. 


QUANTUM: 
be done? 


Your new novel, when will it 


Willis: | don't know. The plague ripped 
through Europe and killed off half the people 
in the time it's taken me to write this thing.a 


In the Spring 1990 QUANTUM, Ronald 
Anthony Cross ("Spaced Out?") comments 
on the fact that "science fiction writers usual- 
ly don’t fully realize that they are writing 
fantasy stories, whereas fantasy writers 
usually do." 

| agree completely with Cross. | sug- 
gest only that he did not go far enough. In 
focussing on the (admittedly central) SF 
fantasy of faster-than-light travel, he neglects 
the many other, equally implausible, SF 
tropes. A fuller list would look something 
like this: 


1. FTL travel 

2. Time travel 

3. Aliens, whether (a) visited by FTL- 
traveling Earthfolk or (b) visiting Earth by 
means of FTL 

4, Parapsychological ("psi") powers 

5. Travel to other "dimensions" or “alter- 
nate universes"; visitors from other dimen- 
sions. 

6. Interstellar war conducted via FTL 
spaceships 

7. Immortality 

8. Invisibility 


Doesn't leave much, does it? Stories of 
near-space exploration. Political dystopias. 
Near-future thrillers. Some borderline 
cases, such as after-the-bomb stories (but 
not if you accept the theory of nuclear winter) 
and cyberpunk stuff (but not if you look too 
closely at the possibilities for true artificial 
intelligence). Aliens visiting Earth in Rube 
Goldbergish slower-than-light starships 
(Gregory Benford has done this quite well). 
Earthfolk visiting other star systems in near- 
light speed vessels (it's stretching a point to 
imagine any such form of propulsion, but 
what the hell). Alternate histories, if you 
want to be really generous about it and 
reduce quantum physics to metaphor, 

But all the rest of it—constituting an 
overwhelming proportion of all the work pub- 
lished in the SF genre—is clearly fantasy. It 
is fiction with no basis in either contempo- 
rary science or any imaginable future 
science, 

| must include in this category even 
such carefully crafted works of speculation 
as Greg Bear's Blood Music or Bruce Ster- 
ling’s Shaper/Mechanist series. While such 
stories may not actively contradict contem- 
porary scientific knowledge, the distance 
between the two points is so great, and the 
links between them necessarily so vaguely 
drawn, that the final product is indistinguish- 
able from fantasy. 

Why, then, the peculiar insistence that 
science fiction is a more "realistic' genre than 
fantasy? To answer this question, we must 
look back to the father of us all, H.G. Wells. 

"For the writer of fantastic stories to help 
the reader to play the game properly," Wells 
wrote in 1934, "he must... trick him into an 
unwary concession to some plausible 
assumption and get on with his story while 
the illusion holds. And that is where there 
was a certain slight novelty in my stories 
when they first appeared. Hitherto... the 
fantastic element was brought in by 
magic... But by the end of the century it 
had become difficult to squeeze even a 
momentary belief out of magic any longer. It 
occurred to me that instead of the usual 
interview with the devil or a magician, an 
ingenious use of scientific patter might with 
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advantage be substituted. That was no great 
discovery. | simply brought the fetish stuff 
up to date and made it as near actual theory 
as possible." (Quoted in The H. G. Wells 
Scrapbook, Peter Haiiing, editor). 

An ingenious use of scientific patter. Or 
to put it more bluntly: faking it. 

The history of modern science fiction is 
very largely a history of more or less distin- 
guished fakery. Wells faked his sci/tech 
fetishes as a means to an end: he used the 
fantastic both to entertain and to comment 
on, among other things, the fragility of 
human culture. For Wells, aliens were a 
metaphor, just as angels and demons and 
magicians had served as metaphors for 
earlier writers of fantastic literature. Time 
travel was a metaphor. The future itself was 
a metaphor: a blank slate upon which to 
write the hopes and fears and dreams of the 
moment. 

Wells’ successors for the most part 
faked it in the service of pure entertain- 
ment—very often, as the late James Blish 
has pointed out, using their increasingly 
ingenious scientific patter only in the service 
of "semi-erotic, semi-irresponsible day- 
dreams" and plain "anti-social childishness". 
Which was okay, too. 

But all along, there have been those 
who missed the point—who got caught up in 


their own sci/tech fetishes rather than using 
them as a means to an end, 

Jules Verne, Wells’ immediate precursor 
and considerably irked contemporary, was 
the first great techno-fetishist. "| make use of 
physics," he complained of Wells. "He fabri- 
cates. | go to the moon in a cannon-ball 
discharged from a gun. There is no fabrica- 
tion here. He goes to Mars in an airship, 
which he constructs of a metal that does 
away with the law of gravitation. That's all 
very fine, but show me this metal. Let him 
produce it." (Quoted in New Maps of Hell by 
Kingsley Amis). 

In the footsteps of Verne came Hugo 
Gernsback, prophet of popular mechanix, 
extrapolator extraordinary, the man who 
forecast night baseball. And after Gerns- 
back, John W. Campbell, founder of Modern 
American Science Fiction. 

There is no way that | can do justice 
here to a figure as complex and deeply 
bizarre as Campbell. But Campbell, clearly, 
was the key figure in patching together the 
SF ideology of so-called "realism" that lingers 
to this day, and that so infuriates Ronald 
Anthony Cross. It was Campbell, more than 
anyone else, in his editorials and other 
public pronouncements, who insisted on 
scientific rigor and technological plausibility. 
From this distance in time, it is clear that 
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many, perhaps most, of the stories that 
Campbell actually published diverged wildly 
from his agitprop. His favorite authors, like 
Van Vogt, Hubbard, even the sainted Hein- 
lein, piled one implausibility upon the next. 

| can well remember my own disorienta- 
tion in reading Heinlein's acclaimed Golden 
Age classic "Waldo"—a story beloved by 
generations of engineers—and watching him 
plunge into outright magic. Similarly, “All 
You Zombies", dazzling as it is, can in the 
end be read only as a piece of unalloyed 
wish fulfillment, one that any psychoanalyst 
would have a field day with (as an imagined 
psychoanalyst does, in passing, in my own 
short story about time travel, "Klein's Ma- 
chine"). 

It can be argued, in fact, that Isaac 
Asimov was the One True Campbellian—the 
only truly rational, well-balanced, scientifical- 
ly-disciplined thinker in the whole Golden 
Age crew. (But only, of course, if we can get 
past that nasty business of FTL). Campbell 
himself revealed a distinctly non-Campbelli- 
an, unrealist streak in his enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of pseudo-scientific parapherna- 
lia like Dianetics, parapsychology and 
(remember this one?) the Dean Device. 

And yet for all the yawning gap be- 
tween program and action, Campbell's 
rhetoric had its effect. He succeeded, 
eventually, in setting a whole generation of 
writers to work, slaving over their orbital 
calculations and detailing their exobiologies. 
He called into being that strange subset of 
science fiction known as "hard" SF. The end- 
result can be seen in today’s Analog—the SF 
magazine for those who took Campbell at 
his word. | wonder if even Campbell could 
bear to read what it has become. 

The hard SF writer wants—needs—to 
be rational and realistic. But let's face it, 
kicking around the solar system gets boring 
after awhile. You can do near-FTL travel, 
maybe: but all the relativity paradoxes have 
already been done to death. Similarly, who 
wants to read yet another novel about a 
strange alien artifact found drifting in inter- 
system space? No, in the end the hard SF 
writer must push outwards—and jump 
through a series of tortuous hoops in the 
attempt to make "realistic" what is quite plain- 
ly irrational and impossible. 

If you're a true hard SF writer, you can’t 
simply treat a starship as a magic bus and 
get on with the voyage. At some point (and 
perhaps repeatedly) you’ve got to come up 
with an explanation, rummaging through 
your back issues of Scientific American to 
come up with page upon page of bafflegab 
about wormholes or superstrings or whatev- 
er else might be both cosmologically fash- 
ionable and utterly impenetrable. 

Similarly, you can't see an alien for 
what it is—a product of your own head, a 
walking, talking metaphor for whatever might 
be on your mind right now. No, before you 
can have aliens, you must first have a sun of 
a particular type (maybe—why not?—a 
double sun), a planetary orbit, a particular 
gravity, an ecology... 

No doubt it’s fun working out these de- 
tails. And clearly a lot of people have fun 
reading this stuff. But why? Why this drive 
to make the impossible plausible? | think it’s 
because we have to give ourselves permis- 
sion—whether as readers or writers—to 
dream. 

There is an apparent continuum here. 


“Hard" SF writers apply the Protestant work 
ethic to their dreaming. They have to work 
up a sweat to give themselves permission to 
dream atall. It's as if the very process of 
calculating a planetary orbit can somehow 
distance them from their own creations, No, 
they’re saying, this alien didn’t come from 
my subconscious: it has nothing to do with 
my childhood memories, my interpersonal 
relationships, my aggressive and sexual 
impulses. It’s an alien, goddamit. It lives on 
a world orbiting a G-2 Class star once every 
1.9 Earth years, with a gravity of 1.4 
Earth... 

High fantasy writers, on the other hand, 
let their dreams run amuck, conjuring up 
whole new worlds at the flick of a magical 
amulet. (One only wishes that they would 
stop dreaming now and again.) And those 
who work the border zones—whether of 
"soft" and "humanist" SF, or of modern urban 
fantasy—fall somewhere in between. 

Yes (someone will no doubt point out), 
some hard science fiction writers also write 
high fantasy. No real contradiction here. 
For these writers, high fantasy becomes a 
much-needed vacation from the rigors of the 
Campbellian superego. High fantasy, in any 
case, tends as a genre to be nearly as 
innocent of its own metaphors as hard SF. 

Speaking personally, | find aliens an 
extremely valuable and useful metaphor. | 
would hate to live without them, as reader or 
writer. And if | need FTL to get to them, I'll 
go with that too. Just don't ask me to design 
a space drive, or calculate a planetary orbit. 

As for time travel—why not? What 
could be a better device for stories exploring 
the mysteries of memory, regret and nostal- 
gia, of free will and determinism, of existen- 
tial choice? But who needs a wiring dia- 
gram? ("Tachyons and so forth," explained 
one of my time travelers. Worked for me.) 

As a reader, | do not look for scientific 
or technological realism in science fiction. | 
look for psychological realism. And by this | 
do not mean "good characterization" (a 
vastly over-rated concern, recently—and 
tediously—discovered by Campbell's spirit- 
ual children). Clearly-drawn archetypes will 
suit me just fine, thank you, in most cases. 
No, | mean realism in terms of how people 
might actually think and feel and behave 
when confronted with particular varieties of 
strangeness. 

| look, also, for some element of psy- 
chological truth. Is this story about anything 
that could possibly matter to me, or to 
anyone else? Is it about anything at all, 
other than the writer’s own ingenuity? Was 
there any good reason to write it, other than 
the wish to notch up another sale, or to put 
bread on the table? (| empathize with those 
writers who must churn out hack work as a 
means of survival. | just wish they could find 
some more imaginative way to make a 
living.) 

Finally, of course, | look for that quality 
that SF provides so well: strangeness, dis- 
placement, “cognitive estrangement’, "sense 
of wonder". Why else would | read and write 
this stuff? But! am no longer much interest- 
ed in strangeness for its own sake. And | 
find that a little strangeness can go a long 
way. 

If a story is psychologically real and 
true and pleasingly strange, | don't much 
care how the writer goes about justifying it. 

Science fiction readers pride them- 
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selves on their open-mindedness. But in 
many ways, the general mainstream reader- 
ship has been far ahead of us. 

Ordinary readers, their heads free of 
Campbellian clutter, embraced Ray Brad- 
bury’s Martian Chronicles when so many SF 
fans were despairing at the ludicrousness of 
his canals. Ordinary readers related to the 
poetry in C.S. Lewis’ "science fantasy" (a 
much better generic term, | believe, than 
“science fiction") Out of the Silent Planet, 
while literal-minded SF fans were taking 
offense at its willful scientific ignorance and 
technophobia. Ordinary readers enjoyed 
Vonnegut’s whacked-out Cat’s Cradle, with 
its gimcrack world-destroying “ice-nine", or 
Walter Tevis’ painful self-portrait of the 
alcoholic-as-alien in The Man Who Fell To 
Earth, for all its nonsense about a planet "on 
the other side of the sun", while most SF 
readers remained blithely indifferent. Give 
us realism or give us death. Or anyway, give 
us some more Larry Niven, 

If science fiction, as | have just argued, 
is largely a fraud and a sham, why do we 
bother? Why not just embrace straightahead 
fantasy? 

I think J.G. Ballard, as usual, said it 
best, when he pointed out that science fic- 
tion is the “folk literature of the 20th 
Century ... Science fiction represents a 
popular mythology inspired by science, and 
it isn't necessary for strict scientific accuracy 
to play a dominant role .. . In many ways, 
accuracy is the last refuge of the unimagina- 
tive .. . Because | think there’s something 
vital about the power of the imagination, and 
its ability to remake the world." Rules, Bal- 
lard concluded, "have no business in the 
realm of the imagination,” (Rolling Stone 
interview, November 19, 1987.) 

This is as good a working definition of 
science fiction as any: "folk literature... 
inspired by science.". Reasonable, rational 
and scientifically-minded as we may be, we 
still hunger for the fantastic. And we meet 
that hunger in any way that we can. In any 
way, that is, that resonates with our hopes 
and fears and dreams. 

For me, at least, science fiction meets 
that need better than unabashed fantasy. 
Contemporary urban fantasy I'll read and 
enjoy, as long as its knowing, as long as its 
writers have something interesting to tell me 
about their ghosts or their creatures from the 
id, as long as they’re not just crunching 
bones and splattering blood for the sheer 
hell of it. King, Straub, TED Klein—these 
guys are usually working within some 
psychologically plausible framework, despite 
the clear ridiculousness of their monstrous 
creations. 

But high fantasy? | just can’t summon 
much interest in wizards, elves, princesses, 
Amazons, barbarians or magic amulets. | 
can see how all that stuff might have some 
sort of therapeutic function. But it doesn't 
say a lot to me about my own life in the late 
20th Century, or anyone else's. And if this 
attitude is rooted in irrational prejudice and a 
failure of the imagination, then so be it. 

Indeed, in the light of Wells’ credo that | 
quoted earlier, | find it somewhat alarming to 
think that we have now regressed to a point 
where so many well-educated and intelligent 
people actually prefer magic to "scientific 
patter". 

But to each his own.@ 


| write this at the end of June and it's 
Summer Movie time, which mostly means a 
lot of sequels to last year’s summer hits: 
Gremlins 2, Back to the Future 3, Robo- 
cop2 and so on. Some of the sequels I'll 
bother to watch, some not. | may report on 
them next time. 

But the feature attraction this time is not 
your usual “summer movie" at all, but the 
first seriously-intended, science-fictional "art 
film" in some time. | mean The Handmaid’s 
Tale, which you should go see immediately, 
because if you do not see it immediately you 
may have to wait for the videocassette since 
distributors are apparently afraid of this one. 
In the Philadelphia area, it is being shown 
only at the Ritz Five, a decidedly arty theatre 
in the Society Hill section. No suburban 
showings at all. And even the Ritz Five 
showing was several months after The 
Handmaid’s Tale opened with great stealth 
in New York. 


It is of course the film adaptation of the 
Margaret Atwood Nebula-nominee novel of 
the same title. A friend of mine complains 
that no man she knows seems to have read 
the book, which may tell us a good deal 
about how this film is perceived and why it 
is distributed so poorly. 

It’s being stigmatized as a feminist film, 
even as the book is being ignored by male 
readers as a feminist tract. That's not the 
whole story, of course. The rest is that to a 
distributor, science fiction—er, excuse me, 
sci fi if | may use Isaac Asimov's handy 
definition, "trashy film/TV stuff not good 
enough to be science fiction"— means 
whizzing spaceships, rayguns, and a movie 
aimed at a teenaged audience. If The 
Handmaid's Tale were presented as sci fi, 
for the Back to the Future or Batman 
audience, it would flop thunderously. So the 
distributors are paying more attention to the 
bottom line than to ideology, but it does 
seem to mean that if a science-fiction film is 
perceived as serious, political, and not 
necessarily of interest to the widest possible 
audience, it's going to have trouble. 

Anybody remember the advertisements 
for Fahrenheit 451? There was no hint of 
science fiction. The ad suggested it was sort 
of like a Fellini film. | remember it as a white- 
on-white image of a man and a woman in 
languorous poses, wearing decidedly 
contemporary clothing; and there was a 
slogan: "Fahrenheit 451 attracts the most 
mod audiences in town." Nothing else. It 
didn't sell a lot of tickets. In 1966 the distrib- 
utor's idea of sci fi was still big bugs and 
lizards. They had no idea what to do with 
Fahrenheit 451 so they buried it. 

Similarly, The Handmaid’s Tale is 
being buried. But if we go out of our way, 
we find quite a fine dystopian movie, quite 
teminiscent of the recent, John Hurt/Richard 
Burton version of 1984, and not at all doctri- 
naire or polemical, for all that, yes, it's 
mostly from a woman's point of view. But, 
hey, to paraphrase Mark Twain, many of 
you people out there are women and the rest 
have had much to do with women... . So 
the subject-matter is pretty universal. 

The credits: Volker Schlondroff (of The 
Tin Drum fame) directed. Natasha Richard- 
son plays the Handmaid, an innocent 
woman caught up in a repressive clamp- 
down ina future United States. Robert 
Duvall is the Commander, a military leader 
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whose public "decency" is only skin-deep. 
By the end of the film he's turned into a 
black-hearted hypocrite. Aidan Quinn plays 
Nick the Chauffeur, a heroic male role. The 
important point being missed by those who 
would dismiss this as a “feminist film" is that 
the oppression it depicts effects everyone. 

The time is the near-future, so near in 
fact that those folks who can still afford cars 
drive 1980s models. The United States has 
become New Gilead, a religious dictatorship 
based on Fundamentalist, Old Testament- 
style hatred and Wrath with a capital "W". 
(Not one mention of Jesus in the whole 
film.) Because of pollution, etc. the fertility 
rate has dropped enormously, so those fer- 
tile women remaining are rounded up 
(including nuns out of convents) and made 
into sexual slaves who must bear children 
for the rich and powerful. The regime has 
other bits of housecleaning in mind too: all 
blacks, "the Children of Ham," are sent off to 
reservations, or possibly death-camps. 
Gays, lesbians, dissidents of all sorts are 
swiftly eliminated. But the regime is only 
getting started. It is not yet firmly in control, 
Indeed, the Handmaid is seen at the begin- 
ning trying to escape into Canada with her 
husband and child. The husband is killed. 
The child is lost. She finds herself in the vast 
prison system of Handmaidenhood, where 
women oppress women and some go brain- 
lessly mad in an attempt to cope. Before 
long she is in grave danger from sexual 
blackmail, and from the possibility that she 
will be blamed for her master the Com- 
mander’s apparent infertility. Handmaids 
who do not conceive just disappear, it 
seems. 

Then she is caught up in the revolu- 
tionary underground, and quite unlike 1984 
with its image of the future as "a boot in the 
face forever and ever," the story ends with a 
note of hope. 

But it is a genuinely disturbing film 
because we can easily believe that large 
numbers of people would act this way and 
would accept and support such a regime. 

Acting, direction, photography, and 
scripting (by Harold Pinter) are all superb. If 
you draw yourself back from the story fora 
moment, you'll notice that this is actually an 
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example of the proverbial “intelligent 
cheapie," which merely demonstrates once 
again that you can have fine drama and 
even fine science fiction without tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in fancy sets and special 
effects. 

Go see it. Now. And remember it at 
Hugo time next year. 


While we're on the subject of summer 
films and tens of millions of dollars spent for 
fancy sets and effects, we might as well 
discuss Total Recall, which is not a great 
movie by any means, but it's still a fairly 
satisfactory, not to mention wildly successful 
one, This is the big sci-fi offering of the 
summer, which also, incidentally, happens 
to be fair-to-middling science fiction. 

My local newspaper reviewer suggests 
that the mixture of Arnold Schwarzenegger 
and director Paul Verhoeven is a "marriage 
made on Mars," but | don't think so, Verhoe- 
ven directed the excessively violent Robo- 
cop. Arnold (and his amazing muscles) has 
appeared in one action movie after another. 
He is a latter-day Steve Reeves, though, | 
suspect, considerably more intelligent, and 
is probably the premiere beefcake/heroic 
actor in the business. The two are a perfect 
match. 

The script comes, vaguely, from Philip 
K. Dick’s "We Can Remember It For You 
Wholesale," which, if you go back and 
reread it, turns out to be a rather slight 
gimmick story about a man who wants a 
“dream vacation" (false memories implant- 
ed) of Mars because his rea/ secret-agent 
adventure there has been imperfectly sup- 
pressed, It’s a typical Dick theme. Aman 
finds out he is not who he thinks he is, and 
suddenly everybody’s after him. 

But where the Dick story ends ona 
double-whammy trick — the hero's other 
fantasy of saving the Earth from alien invad- 
ers also turns out to be true, so the bad 
guys dare not eliminate him lest the aliens 
return—the movie script takes the initial 
premise forward in various clever ways. Our 
hero, Quaid (Quail in the original, but that 
had to be changed since, obviously, no 
contemporary audience could take seriously 
a hero named Quail/Quayle) discovers he 
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is— or might be— a secondary personality 
imposed on a secret policeman so he can 
infiltrate a rebel/mutant organization on 
Mars which opposes the evil capitalists who 
keep the population in (frequently radioac- 
tive) squalor. The results are not always 
entirely logical, but it has a crazy, overblown 
energy which plays very well to the sugges- 
tion that this might all be a trashy, melodra- 
matic dream vacation gone awry. It doesn't 
actually seem to be, but we are teased. 
There is a wonderful, genuinely Dickian 
moment (not in the original story) in which, 
after much chasing and blasting, a company 
psychiatrist comes in to explain to the hero 
that all his adventures are indeed a dream, 
and, unless he wants to be a vegetable 
forever, he will please take two tranquilizers 
and allow himself to be coaxed back to reali- 


Actually, it's predominantly a bang- 
bang movie with an impressive-looking, 
occasionally convincing setting. The Mars of 
Total Recall looks right, but one wonders 
about: 

1) Why are there so many large glass 
windows which can be shattered by bullets. 

2) Why the cops are so sloppy that they 
blast away at huge crowds of bystanders, 
both on Mars and back on Earth where such 
excesses are harder to cover up, when they 
could almost as easily catch their quarry in a 
more isolated setting. 

3) Why depressurization effects are so 
wildly exaggerated. They are. One broken 
window and people are flying through the 
air. Exposed to the surface of Mars, their 


faces bulge; eyeballs pop. 

4) And, especially, once an alien reactor 
starts melting a buried glacier, how the 
atmosphere can change from near-vacuum 
to breathable in just a few minutes. 

| also couldn't figure out why Arnold, 
dressed as a woman, having gone through 
Martian customs, suddenly has convulsions, 
takes off his fake (exploding) head, and 
heaves it at the cops. The scene makes no 
sense, because his purpose at this point is 
to conceal himself. But he (literally) blows 
his cover as early and as often as Roger 
Moore's James Bond does. 

Still, there are nice bits, good photog- 
raphy and action sequences, and even 
some humor. Arnold (and muscles) isn't too 
bad as an actor. He's come a long way since 
Conan. The supporting cast is good. 
Michael Ironside, who played a vicious 
psychotic bad-guy in Robocop is particular- 
ly effective as, you guessed it, a vicious, 
psychotic bad-guy. But viewers may tire of 
the endlessly repeated solution to every 
dramatic problem: Shoot someone. Blow 
something up. 

| bet this wins the Hugo next year. It 
doesn't deserve to, but it probably will. Just 
the thing for the summer sci-fi audience. 


Trekwatch: Star Trek: The Next Genera- 
tion deserves to be at least monitored. 
There are occasional good episodes, most 
notably the one in which Tasha Yar (Denise 
Crosby) comes back from the dead, sort of. 

Now normally this sort of nonsense is 
precisely what is wrong with Star Trek, new 
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and old, Whenever it touches on the real 
hard edges of life, of adult reality, the 
response is furious back-pedaling, the Emily 
Litella school of plotting. You know, “Never 
mind." (Expanding my earlier thesis that Star 
Trek is profoundly influenced by Saturday 
Night Live, let me suggest that, credits to the 
contrary, Emily wrote The Search for 
Spock.) 

But the particular episode in question 
isn't a cop-out. The Enterprise encounters 
an earlier version of itself, which should 
have been destroyed in the crucial incident 
(a Federation ship destroyed defending a 
Klingon colony against Romulans) which 
made the Klingons switch over to Our Side 
out of sheer gratitude (albeit grudgingly). As 
soon as this ship appears, we're in alternate 
time-line in which the Klingons are at war 
with the Federation, and in fact on the point 
of victory. And, coincidentally, Tasha Yar is 
alive again. As things are sorted out, she 
realizes she should be dead, and Captain 
Picard has to send her and the crew of the 
other Enterprise to their deaths in order to 
restore the old time-line and save the 
Federation and millions of lives. 

The episode actually works because 
there is a sense of menace and some 
awareness that victory costs. No cheap 
happy ending. Emily wasn't there to erase 
the situation and say, "Never mind." 

She also didn't muck up the one about 
Sarek, Spock's father trying to cap off his 
diplomatic career with one last all-important 
treaty. But, alas, Sarek, now over 200, has 
Vulcan Alzheimer's disease. His mind is 
crumbling into unrestrained emotionalism. 
The solution to all this is quite hokey—Sarek 
and Picard swap minds long enough to 
complete the negotiations—but Sarek is left 
facing an unpleasant demise. He cannot be 
cured, and not even Wesley's Mom can do 
anything about it. No less than Peter Beagle 
wrote the script. 

Much, much sillier was the one in which 
a Killer Bee— er, | mean Ferengi— pretends 
to fallin love with Deanna Troy's awful 
Mother, abducts her, and... in the course of 
things we learn all about Ferengi erogenous 
zones, which mostly seem to be the brow- 
ridges. Wesley, who seemed about ready to 
leave for Starfleet Academy, missed his ship 
in order to run back and save the situation 
at the last minute. So he’s stuck on the 
Enterprise for a while yet, and we're stuck 
with him. Better luck next time. Getting rid of 
Wesley seems to be a consistent tease in this 
series of late. 

To conclude: the same conclusion as 
before. The best episodes of Star Trek: The 
Next Generation are actually worth watch- 
ing, but they're never worth re-watching. 


The world's most amazing continuity 
error. | finally saw Creepshow Il on televi- 
sion, It's not worth a review, being the very 
film for which the term “inconsequential’ was 
coined, but it does contain one remarkable 
blooper | point out to my fellow students of 
cinema. 

In the segment based on Stephen 
King's "The Raft," we encounter four brain- 
less, decadent college kids of the sort who 
are instantly recognizable as dead meat in 
the standard slice-and-dice, They're loud. 
They play awful rock music even louder, 
The males are male-chauvinist (particularly 
the one who is entirely too handsome and 


muscular for his own good), and, to let us 
know how really badly behaved they are, 
they smoke pot. 

What particularly fascinated me was the 
scene in which all four of them take off their 
clothes down to their underwear, dive into 
frigid water, come up shivering, then swim 
out to a raft in the middle of a lake. Once 
they climb up onto the raft, the muscular 
one lights a joint... Don’t ask me how, or 
with what. 

Why is it that so many Stephen King 
movies turn out to be terminally dumb? 

Speaking of terminally dumb, it seems 
more unfair that H.P. Lovecraft movies turn 
out that way too, and he’s not even around 
to be held responsible. The latest (and least) 
is The Unnameable (Yankee Classic Pic- 
tures/K.P. Productions) which is largely 
perpetrated by Jean Paul Ouellette (screen- 
play, co-producer, director) with the help of 
a cast of not very promising unknowns. 

It's mostly a kids-get-chased by mon- 
ster flick, bearing only slight resemblance to 
a minor Lovecraft story of the same title. 

We start with a prologue in what pur- 
ports to be Puritan New England in which 
an Evil Legend gets going—and, typical of 
this film's lack of subtlety, someone's heart 
gets ripped out right away. Then cut to the 
present. It seems that the 17th century 
house we saw before (with convenient 
crypts in the back yard) is now reputedly 
haunted, and (it is explicitly stated) the 
object of frequent college hazing rituals. 

Yes, it is haunted. There’s a Nameless 
Thing in there. Never mind the basic logic 
point: If the college kids spend nights in that 
house often, how come more of them have- 
n't been eaten? 

Certainly when the two couples we 
follow enter the house, the Thing doesn't 
take long to realize it’s chow time. And the 
rest of the film consists mostly of people 
screaming and running around in dark corri- 
dors, separating, getting locked in rooms, 
while the Abomination disposes of them in 
amusing ways. It's not nearly as excessive as 
a Friday the 13th vomiter, but it's not much 
more intelligent either. Lovecraftians will 
either call down the curse of Yog Sothoth on 
all involved, or laugh hysterically when the 
leader of the students, a chap with occult 
leanings named Randolph Carter, descends 
into the crypt in the back yard, a huge 
Necronomicon and flashlight in hand, 
intoning Eldritch Lore or whatever in order 
to summon up tree spirits to destroy the 
monster. 

It makes me wonder: doesn’t the Ne- 
cronomicon come in handy pocket editions 
for these occasions? 

Not much to be said for the cast. 
Charles King (Howard the Freshman) isn’t 
too awful, and, coincidentally is the only one 
who doesn't look at least five years too old to 
be a college student. ("I think he’s cute," said 
my female companion.) Mark Kinsey Ste- 
phenson (Randolph Carter) hams it up 
shamelessly. The rest are hard to remember, 
though, in fairness, the characters they're 
given to portray are so shallow it may not be 
the actors’ fault. 

And this thing is already out on laser 
disk. Incredible. 

Moving from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime now, let me recommend to you Ingmar 
Bergman's last feature film, Fanny and 
Alexander. | watched it on PBS, and about 


an hour into it, | realized, / should have 
recorded this. | want a copy. It's that good. It 
is, among other things, one of the finest 
ghost films ever made. 

The opening is very slow, albeit beauti- 
fully photographed. There are long se- 
quences of a boy and his sister growing up 
in turn-of-the-century Sweden, a sort of 
Swedish Bradbury-esque childhood with 
elaborate Christmas celebrations and 
pageants, and touches of comedy, even an 
uncle who likes to extinguish candles by 
farting at them. But things darken. The boy's 
actor father dies while (appropriately 
enough) rehearsing the role of the ghost in 
Hamlet. The mother marries a grim clergy- 
man who makes life hell for all concerned. 
The clergyman's house is a kind of Gothic 
prison, haunted by, among other things, a 
huge _ idiot-woman who is being kept as a 
ward. The boy and his _ sister ultimately 
escape, carried off in a trunk by a Jewish 
merchant. But the escape won't work without 
abit of supernatural bi-location, Ultimately 
the clergyman is accidentally burned to 
death in the arms of the idiot, but his ghost 
continues to haunt the boy. There are 
echoes of The Seventh Seal, The Magi- 
cian, Hour of the Wolf, Cries and Whis- 
pers, and in the earlier, lighter part of the 
film, Smiles of a Summer Night. It's as if 


Bergman, about to retire, decided to make 
one last movie which sums up what he's all 
about. And, as Fritz Leiber pointed out in an 
essay, Bergman is one of the world’s great 
fantasy film-makers. 

How does he do it? Beautifully, sensi- 
tively. The ghost is menacing not because it 
has claws or fangs or rips people's heads 
off, but because of what it means. The 
character of the clergyman is so well estab- 
lished— a grim man, not bad in any moral 
sense, but terrible, evoking terror in the 
young boy—that we see him back from the 
dead he is genuinely frightening. The ghost- 
ly elements in this film dovetail back into the 
human story. They're not present for their 
own sake the way they are in a conventional 
horror movie, in which the realistic, human 
story is seldom more than an afterthought. 

See this whenever you can. Originally 
released in 1982. In Swedish with subtitles. 
Screenplay by Bergman. Starring Gunn 
Wallgren, Allan Edwall, Ewa Froling (Alexan- 
der's mother), Bertil Guve (Alexander), 
Pernilla Allwin, Borje Ahistedt, Mona Malm, 
Jan Malmsjo (clergyman), etc. 

Bergman described this film as, not so 
much a narrative but a tapestry, from which 
the viewer can pick out images that fasci- 
nate him. It bears rewatching. Next time it 
shows up on PBS, | wil/ record it. = 
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QUANTUM Profile: 
Micheal P. Kube-McDowell 


Renaissance Man 


By Wanda J. Hall 


In these days of educational concern 
and the growing emphasis on the problem of 
illiteracy, Michael P. Kube-McDowell, author 
of the Trigon Disunity, a trilogy consisting of 
Emprise, Enigma, and Empery, as well as 
his latest novels, Alternities and The Quiet 
Pools, fills the roll of educator as well as 
entertainer. 

His dedication to the pursuit of learning 
and then passing on that knowledge, wheth- 
er it be through traditional methods or in the 
form of his countless stories, articles and 
novels, is evident in his every word and 
gesture. 

Kube-McDowell left the teaching pro- 
fession as a high school science teacher in 
1983, to begin writing full time, but still 
maintains his teaching credentials in both 
Indiana, his former residence, and Michigan, 
where he now lives. He does however, 
enjoy leading high school seminars where 
he speaks about science fiction, the future 
and why the students should be interested in 
both. 

Before completing his first novel, 
Emprise, the critically acclaimed first volume 
of the Trigon Disunity, Kube-McDowell did a 
four-part award winning series on the state of 
American education. 

Upon becoming aware of the differ- 
ences between science education in America 
and science education in Europe and Japan, 
he notes, "| did research in the county where 
| was teaching to find out what was being 
offered and gathered information on com- 
parable programs elsewhere to try and 
present a picture of where we stood. Essen- 
tially the results showed that we are asking 
too little, both in terms of subject matter and 
the time applied to it. We are falling behind, 
especially when you look at who is in the 
graduate schools and the technical fields. 
The majority of students are from foreign 
countries and not from America.” 

Kube-McDowell's expertise in this area 
was recognized in 1985 when he was hon- 


ored by the White House Commission on 
Presidential Scholars when one of his former 
students went on to become a Presidential 
Scholar and named Kube-McDowell as her 
most influential teacher. 

Kube-McDowell, a quiet, soft-spoken 
family man, is the author of over 500 nonfic- 
tion articles on subjects ranging from space 
careers to "scientific creationism". His intel- 
lectual curiosity is frequently stimulated by 
the thousands of bits of information and 
discovery that he runs across in the course 
of his day to day work. 

He states, "Most of my articles came 
about when | stumbled across something 
that | thought was interesting and in the 
course of digging through it, | found enough 
that | thought | could interest someone else. 
Now I'm putting that same sort of discovery, 
that same information in a sense, into my 
novels." 

Kube-McDowell acknowledges that his 
novels are heavily influenced by what he is 
currently researching and the causes in 
which he is personally interested. 

Speaking with a riveting urgency born 
of the need to emphasize, he says that he 
usually brings his own concerns for the 
world and the future into his novels and 
especially his short stories. He explains, "| 
like to feel them out, to try them on for size 
and explore them. However, | don't believe 
that I'm writing message novels. My novels 
are full of people who care about things, and 
that is one of my most basic concerns, that 
people should care about something." 

By the time his first novel was pub- 
lished, Kube-McDowell was already an 
accomplished author. Many of his short 
stories have been featured in science fic- 
tion’s top magazines and were later pub- 
lished in several leading anthologies. 

He has also found success with screen 
writing for the popular television series, 
Tales From The Darkside. He wrote the story 
for the episode "Slippage", the story and 
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teleplay for "Lifebomb", the original teleplay 
for "Effect And Cause", and the teleplay for 
the Frederick Pohl story, "The Bitterest Pill’. 

Looking into his fathomless brown 
eyes, you can see the keen intellect and 
deep understanding of human nature as he 
speaks about Alternities, his latest novel, a 
fascinating account of alternate universes 
and man’s struggle to understand and cope 
with such astounding knowledge. Alterni- 
ties, he notes, "is a book about the tensions 
between chance and choice, and about how 
you build futures and how you end up where 
you are," 

Kube-McDowell believes that his recent- 
ly released novel, The Quiet Pools, out in 
hardcover this year from Berkley/Ace, is sort 
of a thematic partner to Alternities. He 
describes The Quiet Pools as, "A story 
about fathers and sons, about starships and 
evolution. It’s about the intersection be- 
tween choice and destiny." 

His contemplative continence change 
to one of intense concentration as he strove 
to precisely convey his feelings about his 
novel that he feels closest to. "It took me six 
months longer than | expected to write it. It 
was a very slow write and sometimes a very 
difficult write although not in the sense of a 
‘writer's block’, It was simply that there was 
so much emotion, so much emotional 
complexity in the book that it was something 
that | had to work through slowly." 

When dealing with a future world, 
especially when it is our own Earth, it is 
imperative that the writer be able to address 
and find logical, plausible solutions to the 
problem that we encounter in the present. 
Kube-McDowell explains, “I’m always trying 
to draw together everything that is in me and 
around me to make the most complex and 
complete picture that | can of the world as | 
think it is. But | don’t write metaphorically 
about the present. Basically, | want to play 
in futures that | won't live to see. I'm inter- 
ested in what happens around the next 
corner, around the next two corners, the day 
after | die. 

A lot of my stories and several of my 
novels deal primarily with Earth and the near 
future of Earth, so | have to take cognizance 
of such issues, | have to take cognizance of 
global warming, is going to happen or isn't 
it? You have to take cognizance of AIDS. 
How long did it last? When was it cured? 
Was it cured? The Quiet Pools is set rough- 
ly 100 years down the road , so | had to deal 
with several of these issues, particularly 
AIDS, which | project as sticking around 
about 40 years thanks to a couple of muta- 
tions along the way and in that span of time, 
it has a tremendous effect on the patterns of 
relationships. In fact, the book takes place 
during a period where there is essentially a 
second revolution going on because after a 
period of repression, there is again the 
opportunity for freedom or recklessness, 
depending on you point of view." 

Shortly after Kube-McDowell had 
completed his contract for The Trigon Disuni- 
ty, he was offered the opportunity to write all 
six of the first set of /saac Asimov's Robot 
City novels. "| was intrigued," he says, 
“because I've always loved Asimov's Robot 
novels and the Robot stories. Those are 
basically my second favorite part of the 
Asimov stories, my favorite is the novel End 
of Eternity. In any case, it seemed attractive 
to have a chance to play in that universe for 


awhile. | didn't have enough time to do all 
six books, | didn’t want to take that much 
time away from my own projects that were 
100% mine. So | offered to do one book if | 
could do the first one. | wanted the chance 
to try and set the tone of the series. That 
was Isaac Asimov’s Robot City: Odyssey." 

A little known fact for Kube-McDowell 
fans is that he published a science fiction 
novel under the pseudonym of Michael 
Hudson entitled Thieves Of Light. Of that 
he says, "It was technically a novelization of 
an old television episode from Photon, a 
truly awful series from everything that I've 
heard. | never actually saw it." He terms the 
book as a sort of juvenile science fiction 
novel ona lighter level than his "quirk" 
novels. 

Kube-McDowell has no ongoing con- 
tracts for future novels, but states, "| have a 
whole fistful of ideas and without them being 
under contract, a certain amount of freedom 
with trying to decide what | want to do most. 
I'm interested in doing a book set in Peru 
about 200 A.D., a sort of archaeological 
science fiction novel. The working title for 
that is Lord Of Sipa’n, which is taken from a 
National Geographic article. | also have an 
idea for a horror novel that came out of a 
visit to the Indian burial mounds of he 
Hopewell culture in Southern Ohio. It's a 
ghost story of sorts where the ghosts are the 
good guys. | never do anything straight! | 
have some other ideas too, but I’m not sure 
of which way I'm going to go." 

The one thing you are likely to find 
missing from a Kube-McDowell novel are 
aliens, and | mean real honest-to-goodness, 
out-of-this-world type of aliens. "| havea 
problem with aliens" He concedes, "and the 
problem is, | don't think that we can suffi- 
ciently well imagine something that is really, 
really alien. | feel a failure of imagination 
when it comes to trying to conceive, not only 
the biology, but the psychology of an alien 
and not have it be some shabby metaphor 
for some part of human character." 

He does however, believe that conceiv- 
able aliens can be derived from the "revived 
terrestrial species that died out" theme, 
which is the basis of the Trigon Disunity 
trilogy. The novel provides a fascinating 
account of mankind's first encounter follow- 
ing the onslaught of devastating food and 
fuel wars which has brought the nations of 
the world to their knees. 

Kube-McDowell prefers to deal primarily 
with the examination of ourselves, as indi- 
viduals and a species as a whole. He says, 
“I'm having so much fun intellectually dis- 
covering Earth, and discovering all the 
shades of humanity that | don’t think that I'm 
going to run out of ideas. That's part of what 
has kept me away from aliens too, it's not 
just simply a failure of imagination. I'm 
interested in a sense, of exploring myself by 
looking into different patterns of living. 
Every science fiction author is a sort of crea- 
tive anthropologist because we have to put 
together whole societies that work." 

Writing novels that voyage into un- 
known futures and mysterious universes is 
not the only talent that Kube-McDowell 
possesses. He has at times, contemplated 
careers in both music and photography and 
has held a semi-professional status in both. 

He has played both viola and key- 
boards on filk singer Kathy Mar's last tape 
entitled Plus Ca Change. "The tape came 


out last year and is sort of a semi-filk record- 
ing, although much more ambitious than 
most filk tapes. In fact, I'm supposed to go 
out this summer and work on her next tape, 
again doing viola and keyboards and if 
possible, a little guitar this time." He says, 
"I'm becoming fairly visible lately showing up 
at late night filks that are staged at conven- 
tions." 

Photography is another long time 
hobby for Kube-McDowell. While he resided 
in Indiana, he was a stringer for a local 
newspaper and did all of his own photogra- 
phy. To date he has had a couple of hun- 
dred published photographs, but says that 
his work is mostly for his own pleasure. 

Although his writing, music, and pho- 
tography take up much of his life, Kube- 
McDowell definitely projects the proud father 
image when extolling the virtues of Matthew, 
his six year old son, and the most important 
aspect of his life. 

There was a sudden glint of laughter 
emitting from those big brown eyes as Kube- 
McDowell reminisced about the beginning of 
his professional writing career and the birth 
of Matthew. "It was when he was born that | 
was able to start writing full time. | was 
married at the time and my wife had what | 
used to call a ‘real job’ and | was teaching. | 
had sold a few short stories, but no novels 
and | knew that | couldn't do a novel with just 
summer, weekends and evenings. We 
decided that since | wasn’t making very 
much as a teacher anyway, | would become 
the at home parent. So | asked for a year's 
paternity leave, which in the small town in 
Indiana where we lived, raised more than a 
few eyebrows. They did eventually grant my 
leave, although they didn't call it paternity 
leave. You never set a precedent when you 
don't have to! Three weeks after the school 
board approved my leave, Berkley bought 
the Trigon Disunity trilogy, unwritten. | 
turned in the first book at the end of that 
year. It was well received and eventually 
went on to become a Philip K. Dick award 
finalist." 

Kube-McDowell has many ambitions in 


life. Not surprising, one of them involves our 
national space program and he admits that 
he would be very interested in "going up" if 
the opportunity ever presented itself. He 
says, "| would definitely give up the next 
couple of years to prepare for a single flight, 
although | doubt that | would be able to give 
up writing permanently." 

Lining the walls of his writing studio are 
numerous breath-takingly beautiful color 
photographs of mankind's greatest adven- 
tures into our last frontier, and in several 
thick photo albums are hundreds of shuttle 
shots, rocket blast-offs and photographs of 
America’s most famed astronauts. 

“If | had been teaching at the time of the 
teacher in space program, " he says envious- 
ly, “ |would have applied and if the journalist 
in space program hadn't disappeared | 
would have tried to convince them that | was 
qualified to do that too. There's an interest- 
ing program, | think that it is either in gov- 
ernment or industry, or a combination of 
both, but Japan has started a competition to 
select an “ordinary person" to go up on their 
next space vehicle." 

Kube-McDowell personifies the phrase 
"Renaissance Man" with his many varied, 
and fascinating talents. The recognition and 
wide acclaim that his stories and novels 
have received is a major indication of where 
his future lies and the success that he will 
experience. 

Kube-McDowell gives credit in part, for 
his continued success to the many faceted 
world of science fiction fandom. He says, "I 
have found a lot of good friends in fandom. | 
didn't know it existed until | was invited to my 
first convention as a professional. Fandom 
has become a sort of family to me and | 
value that because writing is so solitary." 

Is there anything that Kube-McDowell 
wishes to tell his fans? Laughing warmly, he 
says, "It's pronounced 'Cube-McDowell!’ | 
like hugs and I've always thought that the 
book ought to be more important than the 
writer."= 
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The World Beyond the Hill is not 
simply about science fiction. It is not a book 
of literary criticism. Nor is it a history of 
science fiction publishing. Yet again, it is 
not a history of writers of speculative fiction 
and their art. Such summary statements fail 
to capture the essence and breadth of this 
work. Rather, The World Beyond the Hill is 
an effort to understand the influence of 
science fiction on the Western mind and the 
changing perception of the universe. 
Moreover, The World Beyond the Hill is 
exciting not only for its goal, but also for the 
methodology adopted in pursuit of the goal. 
The authors excel at placing together ideas 
and facts so that the reader experiences the 
change in world view of the West. 

The thesis of authors Alexei Panshin 
and Cory Panshin is as follows: Humans are 
incomplete creatures, The universe presents 
fundamental mysteries. Story tellers mediate 
between human incompleteness and funda- 
mental mystery through myth. Myths both 
confirm the familiar, teach listeners accept- 
able roles in society, and provide guidance 
in life and “alert us to the limitations of how 
we presently live and who we take ourselves 
to be, and lead us on toward what we are not 
yet." Panshin and Panshin made their most 
succinct expression of their intentions in 
these words: "For those who are interested in 
the dynamics of myth, this book tells how a 
new myth comes into being, how the makers 
of myth conceive and produce their stories, 
how myth both responds to worldly change 
and anticipates it, and how one myth at the 
conclusion of its usefulness may evolve into 
another. 

The remainder of the book is an attempt 
to demonstrate that science fiction is the 
myth for the modern era. As such, science 
fiction began to replace the myth of spirit 
during the 17th Century because the myth of 
spirit became less effective. The World 
Beyond the Hill traces science fiction 
through many years and many hands. 

They map the development of science 
fiction in three phases: Before Science Fic- 
tion, Science Fiction Emerges, and Modern 
Science Fiction. The arrangement is con- 
vineing and convenient. In discussing each 
phase, their methodology is consistent. 
They examine a written work and express 
what is unique and innovative in that work 
using copious examples. Concurrently, they 
analyze the author of the work: the author's 
childhood home life, social class, lifelong 
economic situation, education, influences, 
and attributes. Employing both ideas and 
context as tools, they unravel the signifi- 
cance of science fiction works and the stuff 
of which it was made. Thus, The World 
Beyond the Hill is more than merely a book 
of literary criticism: the earth from which the 
new myth grew is thoroughly surveyed. 

In the first phase, Before Science Fic- 
tion, the Panshins review authors from 
Horace Walpole through Jules Verne. The 
start of the period is dated by the publication 
of The Castle of Otranto in 1685 and ends 
in 1870 with a series of exceptionally creative 
works by Jules Verne. As an example of the 
synthetic process employed in the book, 
consider the significance of Walpole’s novel. 

The Castle of Otranto was published 
in 1685, the year that the last execution for 
witchcraft took place in England. This same 
year Isaac Newton formulated his universal 
law of gravitation. We stand at the juncture 
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of two eras. The former is of spirit, the latter 
of reason. In early 17th Century imaginative 
literature, for example, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, ghosts and spirits were accepted 
and acceptable. In the !ate 17th Century, 
such spiritual elements could no longer be 
taken with the same seriousness as before. 
In the late 17th Century, kings lost their 
divine right to govern, first in England, later 
on the continent. Governments became 
governments of men. 

What wonders are these in a book on 
science fiction: witch trials! physics! popular 
revolution! fairy tales! \n the late 17th Cen- 
tury, the Western world view dominated by 
spirit began to deliquesce. The Panshins 
choose to mark the emergence of science 
fiction with The Castle of Otranto not for 
what this novel is, for the work is a very weak 
science fiction novel, but for its legacy. 
(Walpole's only novel is the predecessor of 
science fiction and five additional literary 
forms: mimetic historical novel, Gothic 
romance, supernatural horror story, mystery 
story, heroic fantasy.) Walpole set new 
standards for writing by introducing the 
notion of plausibility. After this novel, spirit- 
ual elements would be justified, defended, 
excused, explained, or poohpoohed, but no 
longer simply accepted. 

In the remainder of the discussion of the 
phase, Before Science Fiction, Panshin and 
Panshin explore the effect of The Castle of 
Otranto on other writers and works. Mary 
Shelley was born the same year the Horace 
Walpole died. Her novel, Frankenstein, or 
the Modern Prometheus was an effort to 
write a ghost story right. Edgar Allen Poe 
wrote "The Unparalleled Adventure of One 
Hans Pfaall" and The Narrative of Arthur 
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Gordon Pym as deliberate efforts to con- 
struct fiction based on plausible science. 
Jules Verne wrote a letter to his father in 
1851 declaring his intention to abandon law 
to pursue writing—the year that Mary Shelley 
died, the year that the Great Exhibition was 
held in London, the year that William Wilson 
coined the term, science-fiction—thereby 
becoming the first professional writer of 
science fiction, even though the genre did 
not yet exist. 

The next phase, Science Fiction 
Emerges, is contemporaneous with the Age 
of Technology. The 1860's was a decade of 
scientific innovation and advancement. 
Darwin formulated his theory of competition 
and evolution; Pasteur, his theory of germs; 
Maxwell, his unified field theory; and, 
Mendeleev, his periodic table of the ele- 
ments. The concept of science changed. It 
was no longer a collection of knowledge. 
Rather, it embraced mystery, that is, the 
unknown, by applying a process of discov- 
ery: what is now unknown can be learned. 

Note the synchronicity of events. For 
example, Mendeleev's periodic table of the 
elements was incomplete; but, Mendeleev 
predicted the elements would be discovered 
to fill the gaps. Moreover, he predicted 
characteristics of the missing elements. 
Time would prove the predictive power of his 
science. So too, science fiction would 
embody this world view: science was the 
means for transcending the unknown. 

Panshin and Panshin mark the formal 
birth of science fiction to May 1871 with the 
publication of three works: "The Case of 
Summerfield," by William Henry Rhodes, 
“The Battle of Dorking," by Lt. Col. George 
Chesney, and The Coming Race by Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. These works share the view 
of science beyond science, super science, 
the sense of man’s progress through scientif- 
ic progress. The mysteries in The Coming 
Race were not feared—contrast the won- 
ders, for example, in Verne’s Journey to the 
Center of the Earth, which frighten Axel and 
his companions—but accepted. The future 
setting of "The Battle of Dorking" was not the 
far and imaginary place of earlier Utopian 
novels, but based on a plausible extension 
of the science of the day. 

The major innovator of science fiction 
during this era was H. G. Wells, whose works 
presented challenging ideas in a refreshing 
tone and style. Wells tolerated no spirit 
mixed with his science, although other 
powerful science fiction writers, such as 
Burroughs, would freely mix science and the 
occult in the coming decades. Moreover, 
the science is his writings has a transcend- 
ent quality. As the wonder of science illumi- 
nates the mysteries of today, it will reveal 
future wonders and shadows of still darker 
mysteries. The Panshins are particularly 
good in their analysis of The Time Machine. 
When Wells writes the story of a vicar who 
shoots an angel with a shotgun, we know 
that spirit is dead. 

After a detailed treatment of the contri- 
bution of Edgar Rice Burroughs and discus- 
sions of Lord Dunsany, Jack London, H, P. 
Lovecraft, A. Merrit, E. Zamiatin, Karel 
Capek, Bertrand Russell, Seabury Quinn, 
etc., The World Beyond the Hill relates the 
importance of Hugo Gernsback and his 
creation, in March 1926, of Amazing Stories, 
In essence, Gernsback’s contribution was to 
consolidate science fiction. He created the 


genre, although his term, scientifiction, has 
not remained in use. His slogan, “Extrava- 
gant Fiction Today—Cold Fact Tomorrow," 
expressed the anchor for science fiction 
stories of the decade. Stories of wonder, if 
based on a respect for science, shared the 
similarity that they could become true. That 
is, science was the transcendent means for 
understanding the unknown. 

Despite Gernsback'’s conceptual 
breadth, his vision of science was limited, 
and it was Astounding, first published in 
January 1930 and not Amazing, that was to 
plow the soil in which modern science fiction 
would take root. The science that Gernsback 
knew and loved, the science of the Age of 
Technology, was no longer the science of 
the day. The Atomic Age was dawning, the 
age in which Heisenberg postulated that the 
world as we knew it was less certain, not 
more certain than it appeared. At its basic 
level, matter was a statistical event. Under 
the editorship of F. Orlin Tremaine, Astound- 
ing emphasized science fiction as literature 
of thought and publicly sought to publish 
one "thought variant" in each issue. 

Again, witness the synchronicity in 
events. As scientific discoveries revealed 
mystery, so too did science fiction. Science 
fiction no longer was the simple super- 
science of the Age of Technology, mere 
extensions of the known, In the 1930's 
science fiction would gain power as the 
transcendental means of understanding 
mystery. (Two decades earlier, Bertrand 
Russell and Alfred North Whitehead sought 
to prove in Principia Mathematica that 
mathematics was all knowable, that a system 
could be complete and consistent given a 
set of assumptions and a body of rules. In 
1931, Kurt Godel proved that in any system 
there would always be propositions which 
could neither be proved nor disproved: in 
essence, some knowledge would be knowa- 
ble only through transcendent means. 
Science murdered spirit, but was still left with 
mystery.) 

Tremaine's successor at Astounding, 
John W. Campbell, would be the man to 
create the era of modern science fiction, 
taking over the helm in October 1937. He 
would write the first story of modern science 
fiction, "Who Goes There?," and publish it in 
August 1938 under the pseudonym, Don A. 
Stuart. (A polar research expedition uncov- 
ers the frozen remains of an horrifying alien, 
After being removed from the ice and 
brought indoors, the alien revives. With the 
ability to consume matter, alter its shape, 
and fission, the alien murders the members 
of the expeditions one by one and assumes 
the roles of the dead men. What are the 
dwindling numbers of real humans to do?) 
Applying the expectation that the laws of 
biology are constant throughout the uni- 
verse, the polar explorers devise a series of 
biological experiments to distinguish the 
“real" humans from the alien "humans." 
Eventually the humans destroy the counter- 
feit members. Science conquers mystery. 

The Panshins spend two-thirds of The 
World Beyond the Hill discussing Astound- 
ing and Campbell's influence. E. E. Smith, 
L. Ron Hubbard, L. Sprague de Camp, 
Heinlein, Asimov, Weinbaum, Del Rey, Pohl, 
Jack Williamson, C. L. Moore and Henry 
Kuttner, and A. E, van Vogt each are dis- 
cussed in detail. Smith’s The Skylark of 
Space, written in 1918, would be so original, 


so mind blowing, that it would not be pub- 
lished for ten years after its composition, yet 
it would be the novel to enlarge the stage for 
all future science fiction stories. Campbell 
would continue to publish Smith's Lensman 
stories in Astounding. De Camp would excel 
at applying the notion of plausibility to 
magic, creating, so to speak, the science of 
magic, becoming a regular to Campbell's 
other magazine, Unknown. Heinlein would 
write stories set in his Future History, a future 
in which the possibilities were myriad. Final- 
ly, Asimov would prove Campbell's slowest 
to mature, most persistent, and, eventually, 
strongest writer with the publication of the 
Foundation stories in 1942-45. The World 
Beyond the Hill gives a cogent discussion 
of Asimov's “Nightfall" in relation to Camp- 
bell’s own "Twilight" and "Night" and a nice 
overview of Asimov's works during the 
Golden Age. 

| found the treatment of van Vogt and 
his fiction, however, far and away the most 
interesting section in the book. Van Vogt, 
already a published writer, was stimulated to 
write science fiction when he picked up an 
issue of Astounding and read "Who Goes 
There?" Again, synchronicity. In his writings, 
van Vogt introduced a new twist to science 
fiction. In proto-science fiction, mystery was 
frightening. In emergent science fiction, the 
unknown was conquerable, Later, the 
unknown could be understand and mas- 
tered. In van Vogt's works, the unknown, the 
alien, might actually be necessary for human 
survival. 

Throughout The World Beyond the 
Hill, the authors use a persistent metaphor. 
The world we know is the Village. The 
unknown, the out there, the things outside 
the Village comprise the world beyond the 
hill. At first, humankind is afraid to stir out- 
side the Village. Gradually, people travel 
outside the Village and return to tell the tales 
of the wonders they have seen (Poe, Verne, 
Wells). Later, villagers push further and 
further making a temporary homestead in the 
world beyond the hill (Burroughs). In the 
modern era, villagers move out of the Village 
and take up an abode in the world beyond 
the hill (Smith, Heinlein, Asimov). Smith 
began and ended Skylark in the world 
beyond the hill. Van Vogt, however, brought 
the world beyond the hill into the Village. 
There is no out there separate from the Vil- 
lage. Mystery is everywhere, all things are 
connected. Van Vogt wrote science fiction 
with a holistic perspective. 

Consider van Vogt's second written, but 
first published work, "Black Destroyer." In it, 
Coeurl, an alien of prodigious power, is 
defeated by inferior men because the men 
cooperate and intuitively grasp Coeurl's 
weaknesses. In prior science fiction, man- 
kind confronted the world beyond the hill 
and defeated threats through happenstance, 
as when the Martians die from earthly infec- 
tions, or power, such the lens in Smith's 
novels, or retreat, as in Stapledon's Last and 
First Men. 

In addition to his holistic view, many of 
van Vogt’s stories share a morality. This 
morality is one of cooperation, in which it is 
necessary to embrace the unknown and the 
only means for doing so is by making an 
irrational leap or an intuitive step toward 
understanding. The universe will always 
surprise you, there will always be a deeper 
layer of mystery, and science will prove 


inadequate. In story after story, Slan, "The 
Weapons Shop," "Co-operate—or Else!," The 
World of Null-A, van Vogt shows that the 
world is not what you think. Kier Gray, the 
arch enemy of the slans, is a slan himself! 
The Weapons Shop, the essential counter- 
balance to the Isher empire, was established 
by the first Isher Emperor! Ultimately for van 
Vogt a holistic morality is sanity. 

The Panshins analyze Campbell's 
editorial leadership at Astounding in detail 
during the period that he became editor 
through the end of World War Il in 1945: The 
Golden Age of Science Fiction. In fact, The 
World Beyond the Hill can be viewed as 
primarily a biography of Campbell. The 
history from 1685 through 1937 was Camp- 
bell's inheritance. The authors he nurtured 
and developed were his tools. Campbell 
told Asimov that he wrote the stories that a 
hundred people write. As A. E. van Vogt put 
it: "In a sense we were all One Great Big 
Author." 

The World Beyond the Hill is intriguing 
for revealing the role of Campbell, the editor 
and maker of authors. His patience and 
persistence nurtured the development of 
Asimov. His respect and calculated encour- 
agement captured Heinlein and del Rey. His 
desire for good, logical, if impossible stories, 
made a home for Hubbard and de Camp. 
His strategy of spreading ideas and sharing 
them with many authors fertilized the soil of 
modern science fiction. Finally, his exten- 
sive comments and prompt payment poli- 
cy—legendary in publishing—sustained and 
motivated many writers, ultimately financing 
van Vogt's most creative period. 

The World Beyond the Hill is a book of 
the 21st Century. By that | mean that it 
represents a major effort of writing ina 
synthetic style. Beginning in the age of 
reason, humankind's effort of dealing with 
the ever increasing quantity of information 
has been to specialize and subdivide while 
paying lip service to the notion of integrated 
learning and study. The World Beyond the 
Hill is an synthetic work. It draws on history, 
politics, physics, philosophy, biology, logic, 
mathematics, psychology, and literature in 
an effort to understand the emergence and 
growth of science fiction. This approach is 
necessary. Science fiction is a product of 
the last three centuries and an agent in the 
changing world view. Myths change us, we 
change myths. 

As good as The World Beyond the Hill 
is, | note three curious omissions, Very little 
literature outside of science fiction is dis- 
cussed, Was other literature untouched by 
the changes in the West? During the Age of 
Technology, stories of Sherlock Holmes and 
the many similar detectives published before 
and after the turn of the century, clearly were 
influenced by the changes in science and 
the application of method to problem solv- 
ing. That is, method in hand with reason will 
yield solution, Although the Panshins dis- 
cuss the education of the prominent authors, 
they omit any discussion of educational 
systems and changing educational opportu- 
nities. If not relevant to the writers, the 
educational systems would still have great 
influence on readers, Finally, In the latter 
half of the 19th Century, especially after the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868, Japan had great 
influence on the West. Consider the popu- 
larity of the musical, The Mikado. To what 
extent did contact with Japan introduce 
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eastern thought to the Western mind? 

The persistent use of the metaphor of 
the Village, the world beyond the hill, and 
the journey from one locale to the other, is 
effectively and insightfully used. Frequently 
the authors assert that our intrepid heroes, 
Shelley, Verne, Wells, etc., turn back to the 
Village because they lacked the wherewithal 
to deal with the things outside the Village. 
Working within their metaphor, | wonder, 
however, whether it was the length of the 
trek and not the wonders of the new terrain 
which caused the explorers to turn back. 
They simply had further to travel mentally. 
But, perhaps, itis all the same. Otherwise | 


THE 
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have only two gripes. First | found the 
occasional use of personal names for au- 
thors inappropriate: Bertie Wells, Chip 
Delaney. Second, the Panshins are prone to 
overstatement. For example, "There was a 
moral confidence and an imaginative 
breadth to the Lensman_ stories that modern 
science fiction— for all its many special 
qualities and virtues—would simply never be 
able to equal." 

In conclusion, | am excited by The 
World Beyond the Hill. | am, however, so 
steeped in the world view generated by 
science fiction that | cannot evaluate whether 
other readers will find this book provocative 
or not. | hope that at science fiction conven- 
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tions in the coming years, organizers will 
assemble panels of authors and 
readers—we who are the children of the 
Golden Age— to discuss the issues raised in 
this book. Although the authors are scrupu- 
lous in limiting their discussion to science 
fiction through 1945, | am disappointed by 
the omission of Sturgeon and Kornbluth who 
began writing in this period and were great 
innovators. Finally, my fantasy is that this 
book, or perhaps excerpts (for instance, 
Preface, Chapters 6, 12, 15, 16, 18, and 
Afterword), will be used in high schools and 
colleges as introductory materials on the 
modern era and the development of Western 
civilization.& 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


THE STARS MUST WAIT by Keith Laumer 
(Baen, 1990, 283 pp., $3.50, ISBN: 0-671- 
69859-1) 

Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 


It's a shame that what began as a highly 
original concept has come to this. Laumer’s 
development of the Bolo's—massive cyber- 
netic combat tanks—ranks up there with 
Blish’s Spindizzies, Drake's hovertanks and 
Lucas’s X-Wing fighters. So it really is too 
bad that Laumer, for whatever reason, has 
produced a book that, at best, is amateurish, 
uneven and just plain dumb. 

The basic plot involves a young Air 
Force Lieutenant Commander preparing for 
his role as backup navigator for a historic 
space mission whose goal is to establish a 
viable colony on Callisto. Due to the rigors 
of space travel, the crew, and their backups, 
are put into suspended animation. 

Well, the bottom line is that something 
happens and a century passes before the 
Lieutenant awakens. While he's still on 
Earth, things have changed for the worse, 
due to massive strikes by taxpayers, the 
military and just about everyone else. The 
book essentially follows the Lieutenant as he 
tries to make sense of his new environment 
and help to rebuild the world. 

To begin with, this is nothing new, and 
the addition of two Bolo’s who are now 
senile, does little to save it. The writing is 
wooden, the few twists predictable and the 
characterization unbelievable. Laumer does 
maintain enough of his old style to keep the 
story moving and minimally interesting, but 
overall this is one better missed. I'd even 
hate to classify it as a juvenile for fear of 
offending the sensibilities of pre-teens.m 


A SHORT, SHARP SHOCK by Kim Stanley 
Robinson (Mark V. Ziesing, 1990, 147 pp., 
$18.00 (trade edition)/ $45.00 (limited edi- 
tion); ISBN 0-929480-18X / 0-929489-19X) 


Kim Stanley Robinson's novella, "A 
Short, Sharp Shock," was one of the truly 
unexpected gems of 1990, and highly de- 
serving of this beautiful hardcover edition 
from Ziesing. It is one of the rarest of spe- 
cies in the field of SF: a work of fiction of 
such a high degree of uniqueness that it is 
difficult to point to any direct antecedents in 
the genre, 

The story begins with the protagonist 
waking to find himself under water ina 
stormy nighttime sea, the first of what will be 
a continuing series of short, sharp shocks. 
He barely avoids drowning, and before 
passing out naked on an unknown shore, he 
is aware of a woman also reaching the 
beach just like himself, and of strange na- 
tives on the beach. 

A story of shipwreck survivors on a 
strange south seas island, maybe? But no, 
Robinson is not willing to proceed in such a 
straightforward and predictable manner. 
From here, the story moves along lines that 
are both unexpected and often surreal, 
following a logic that continually borders 
on—but never really achieves—coherency. 

The protagonist, who has virtually no 
memories of his past, and is never given a 
name, soon realizes that he is not on any 
world he has ever known, It is a world 
consisting of a narrow strip of land which 
apparently surrounds the entire world, with 
vast oceans on either side. The rather 
pedestrian faritasy-quest plot is used to 
support a marvelous wealth of invention. 
There are the treefolk who have small fruit 
trees growing from their shoulders, the evil 
spine kings who often capture and horribly 
torture treefolk, the peaceful tribe who live in 
huge snail shells which they drag around the 
beach to live nearest whomever they like 
most at the time, the solitary guide whose 
sole job is to help travelers across a long 
stretch where the narrow ridge of land exists 
only at low tide, the mysterious mirror that 
appears to transfer anything going through it 
into parallel dimensions and might (or might 
not—the protagonist never things about it) 
have something to do with how the protago- 
nist got to this world—all are part of an 
emotionally engaging series of intensely 
vivid, yet surreal and dreamlike, experi- 
ences. 

It is often difficult to determine with any 
degree of certainty why Robinson's story is 


so engaging. The protagonist is not particu- 
larly likable, and while he is both intelligent 
and observative, he often demonstrates 
unexplainable failures to rationally question 
the implications of what he is experiencing. 
Conflicting, inconsistent and contradictory 
information creeps in throughout the narra- 
tive. (The enigmatic female survivor, for 
instance, at one point refers to memories that 
indicate a contemporary American back- 
ground, but other indications are provided 
throughout that she is actually an alien sea 
creature in human form.) The protagonist 
seems always on the verge of actually 
understanding what is going on, but nothing 
is ever resolved, and there is no real de- 
nouement to the story. All of this should 
have been frustrating to no end, but Robin- 
son somehow pulls it off flawlessly and 
seemingly effortlessly. 

Readers should be cautioned that this 
is not the story to read to pep up one’s spir- 
its—it's far from being an upbeat book. The 
world Robinson has created is filled with 
senseless violence, and leaves one with an 
agonizing uncertainty regarding one’s ability 
to understand the world and prevail. This 
book should be read while feeling confident 
and positive, and emotionally ready fora 
powerful reading experience. 


GENE WOLEE 


CASTLEVIEW by Gene Wolfe (Tor 1990, 
278 pp., $18.95; ISBN 0-312-85008-3) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


Will Shields and his family are moving 
into the small Illinois town of Castleview, 
where no castle is to be found, but most of 
the population will, after some prodding, 
admit to having seen it at some time. While 
Shields looks for a house to buy and takes a 
first look at the car dealership he just bought, 
the castle and its inhabitants prove to be 
much more than the watercolors and fuzzy 
photographs presented in the town's histori- 
cal museum. 

The dramatic events of the next 48 
hours or so will involve Shields and his wife 
Ann Schindler, Shields’ employee Bob 
Roberts, Roberts’ daughter Sally Howard 
(owner of a house Shields might buy), 
Howard's son Seth, Mercedes Schindler- 
Shields, the employees and residents of a 
girls’ horseriding camp just outside town, 
and a number of other characters. This list 
hints at how intricately plotted this novel is; 
characters appear and disappear as they 
brush with the Fairy Folk (who else could the 
castle's inhabitants be?), and we go from 
one to the other, seeing the various facets of 
their misfortunes. 

Gene Wolfe has already shown his 
talent for complex plotting in Peace and the 
New Sun tetralogy. In Castleview, it is 
presented in a straightforward way; you 
don't have to hunt up elusive information 
through the previous pages—even though 
you may have trouble keeping up with all the 
intricacies after a while. Probably it is best to 
read this book at one sitting, which you 
should have no trouble doing; while sus- 
pense was eschewed from the Book of the 
New Sun, this one will keep you on the edge 
of your seat. 

For some time, Wolfe's novels have 
defied genre classification, although one 
could stuff them all into a broad fantasy bag. 
Free Live Free started out from dreary reali- 
ty and ended up pulp science fiction. There 
are Doors had the desperate lover of a 
goddess trapped in a parallel universe stuck 
at the worst of the fifties. Both derived 
unusual effects from their juxtaposition of the 
fantastic with the world grayer than our own. 

The world of Castleview is more 
conventional with its use of familiar Celtic 
myth. However, the mythology is filtered 
through the everyday environment of a city 
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of small shops and suburban teenagers, and 
the assorted fairies are a threatened crowd. 

This mix of the mundane with an out- 
side menace produces effects analogous to 
those of the horror novel. The fantastic intru- 
sion is not welcome; only the foolish and the 
unruly are drawn to the fairy world, while 
families will remain happy only in the safety 
of their community. 

In Castleview, lovers often drive to the 
park from where the castle often can be 
glimpsed at the horizon; but that view should 
remain flitting, just as the caresses will 
remain tentative, if they want to preserve 
their place in society. 


= KATHARINE KERR 


POLAR CITY 
BLUES 


POLAR CITY BLUES, Katharine Kerr 
(Bantam Spectra, September 1990, 262pp, 
$4.50, ISBN 0-553-28504-1) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 


Katharine Kerr knows it takes more than 
three eyes or six legs to make an alien, that 
culture, mind-set, range of emotions are 
more important than a bifurcated head or a 
lizard-like tail. In Polar City Blues the 
drama is played out with a cast of aliens as 
believable as any I've seen in a long time. 

The main character is human, a Blanco 
ex-spacer named Bobbie Lacey. Without her 
papers she is exiled dirtside, but she’s found 
a place for herself trading information on the 
streets of Porttown, Polar City's spacey 
ghetto. 

The action begins with the death of a 
Confederation ambassador, but works its 
way up to political intrigue and first contact 
with a new sentient race. Through it all 
Lacey is a believable hero. 

Kerr has the remarkable ability to create 
(or is it recreate?) a dialect that is not only 
readable but logical. And with the wit of 
Parke Godwin, the space prowess of Cher- 
ryh, and the razor-edged storytelling ability 
of Martin Cruz Smith, high, street-wise 
adventure has never been more literary, 

This is Kerr's fifth novel, but her first 
science fiction. | hope she sticks around to 
give us more. The science-fiction fellowship 
needs her remarkable voice. 

High praise? You bet. Polar City 
Blues is a book | can recommend, even to 
my friends. It combines the best of science 
fiction, mystery, political intrigue. 


“Kelly stalks science fiction’s grandest game 
the intelligegt nonhumap alien 
I liked the way (the hero] fiafls personal 
enlightenment on his adogted planet 
—Gerald Jonas, New York Tims Book Review 


JAMES 
PATR CK K LY 


LOOK INTO THE SUN by James Patrick 
Kelly (Tor 1990, 280 pp., $3.95; ISBN 0-812- 
54293-2) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


With none of the hubbub occasioned 
by its ubiquity in the Dangerous Visions 
anthology, it seems that religion is coming 
back as a central element in modern science 
fiction. Explicitly so, in the case of the latest 
pair of books by the former collaborators on 
Freedom Beach, John Kessel and James 
Patrick Kelly. 

Indeed, Kessel's Good News from 
Outer Space and Kelly's Look Into the Sun 
(a 1989 Tor hardcover, now out in paper- 
back) share a common near-future U.S. 
background, down to trivial details such as 
the U.S. Transit Service busses carrying the 
needy across the country. Both also use as a 
pivotal plot element the advent of aliens 
intent on spreading the Word about their true 
religion, Whereas the alien visit remains 
potential in Kessel’s book, treated ona 
grotesque mode, it is a thing of the recent 
past in Kelly's, and the world is beginning to 
adapt to this new force. 

The first part of Look into the Sun was 
published in 1987 in Asimov's under the title 
"Glass Cloud," It introduced Philip Wing, an 
architect obsessed by the idea of his own 
failure, who was hired to build his dream as 
a new Wonder of the World. Under pressure 
from the aliens and his failing marriage, 
Wing accepts another assignment: to build a 
grand enough tomb for the queen goddess 
of the Chani, on the planet Aseneshesh, a 
few light-years away. 

The Chani have also had the Messen- 
gers’ visit, and Wing will have to live among 
them and figure out their internal conflicts 
before being able to test his capacity to 
repeat his earlier feat of imagination. 

Even as he’s living on an alien planet, 
Wing remains the sole focus of the book. His 
problems as a reluctant creator—unsure of 
his abilities, needing pressure to 
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deliver—could mirror those of a writer, but 
they are also mixed with his mental confu- 
sion. His adaption to an alien body can be 
achieved only by an interface inside his 
mind which seems to develop a personality 
of its own, and ends up inducing a schizo- 
phrenic dialog between Wing and his mental 
world, eventually forcing him to choose 
between the information stored in his mind 
and contact with the world outside. 

| would have preferred to read more 
about the Chani and human societies; the 
arrival of the Messengers has transformed 
Aseneshesh into something close to our own 
primitive societies after the onslaught of the 
colonial powers, torn between fidelity to the 
old ways (which in the case of the Chani in- 
cludes a form of immortality) and the desire 
for progress. All of those thematic elements 
are powerful, but sometimes only grazed. 

Wing's hallucinatory experiences 
remind me of the work of Philip K. Dick in 
general, and his mission to an alien world 
more precisely of Galactic Pot-Healer. Of 
course, Dick's protagonist reveled in com- 
passion for things broken, and not the hubris 
of the creator; still, the comparison leaves 
me with the feeling that Kelly's novel, though 
competent and enjoyable, is still a way from 
attaining Phil Dick's mastery. 
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SPELL BOUND by Ru Emerson (Ace 1990, 
243 pp., $3.95; ISBN 0-441-77792-9) 
Reviewed by Katharine Eliska Kimbriel 


An enduring subgenre of fantasy is the 
fairy tale and all its modern interpretations. 
For those who have been waiting for a new 
slant on an old favorite, Spell Bound by Ru 
Emerson has arrived, 

The time and place is a tiny Germanic 
kingdom of the early 1600s, and once you 
have visited Saxe-Baden, you will wonder 
how Cinderella can take place anywhere 
else. 

Emerson's Sofia is an abused and un- 
loved young woman under the thumb of a 
malicious stepmother. Her brief months of 
freedom as a lady-in-waiting to Saxe-Ba- 
den's queen come to an abrupt end when 


her armsmaster father dies from a witch's 
curse. Seeking a village Green Witch who 
has learned Gold Magic, the power of the 
ruling class, King Leopold and his men burn 
the wrong woman—and her daughter's 
vengeance does not stop with the deaths of 
those who did the deed. 

In Spell Bound, we are given a tale of 
betrayal and revenge, as the "godmother" 
weaves a bastard spell of forced love and 
promised death. Returning from school in 
Paris to seek a wife and take up his throne, 
sheltered Prince Conrad must learn both 
patience and judgment to survive. Sofia has 
the hardest role; a pawn who continues to 
suffer, she escapes Else the witch only to be 
recaptured and forced to aid the magical 
attack against their pursuers. 

Henriette the Dowager Queen and Con- 
rad's companion Dominic are only two of the 
well fleshed supporting characters, and the 
true allegiance of Gustave the wizard will 
keep all but the most careful reader guess- 
ing until the very end. 

Finally, itis Sofia’s victory that fulfills 
the promise of the book, as we learn graphi- 
cally that heroism may not require conquer- 
ing Evil but instead demand one purposeful 
movement in the face of certain death. 

Emerson's ear for language remains 
true as her talent for weighing description 
and detail grows. | especially enjoyed the 
intricacies of Green Magic, including the 
power of roses, and Conrad's introduction to 
“trail food." 

As for flaws, they are minor; once or 
twice | wanted to strike a line or two ina 
descriptive passage, and | might have 
wished for a few more hints as to whether the 
witch pursued her course through guilt, fury, 
or madness, but this is nit-picking at a satis- 
fying whole. 

Emerson followers and fairy tale lovers 
alike will read this book in one sitting, and 
every fan of good fantasy should seek it out! 


SURRENDER NONE: The Legacy of Gird 
by Elizabeth Moon (Baen 1990, 531 pp., 
$4.50; ISBN 0-671-69878-8) 

Reviewed by Katharine Eliska Kimbriel 


In her latest novel, Elizabeth Moon 
returns to the land of The Deed of Pakse- 
narrion, and tells us of the man who blazed 
the trail against oppression—he who will 
become St. Gird. 

Surrender None shows us the stretch 
of a man’s long life, as Gird is honed like a 
blade into the individual who finally takes up 


arms against a brutal ruling class. Gird’s 
greatest strength is his search for justice. It is 
the trait that makes the nobles first fear and 
then respect him, and the Gnomes contract 
to teach him of Law, so that his people will 
have something to replace tyranny after the 
lords have been toppled. Peasant Gird 
moves faster than most can imagine as he 
envisions a world where the law is the same 
for everyone, poor or rich, and where men 
and women are restricted only by the talent 
in their hands. 

He is no saint, this hard-living man who 
can scythe from dawn to dusk. Gird has a 
problem with alcohol that he has to watch, 
and he’s as stubborn as the day is long. But 
after losses and setbacks that would grind a 
lesser soul to dust, he sets out to teach those 
who will learn that they can both fight and 
win against their oppressors. 

Moon has always shown skill describ- 


ing the gritty world of the working warrior; 
now she adds to her fame the backbreaking 
life of the field worker and tenant farmer. 
After following a season with Gird's family, 
you will never be able to think of "unskilled 
labor" in quite the same way again. 

Even better, Moon accomplishes bril- 
liantly what many have attempted but not 
quite accomplished—how to show bumbling 
farmers becoming soldiers and fighting off 
starvation without slowing a story or boring a 
reader. | was especially impressed with the 
contrast between the cultures, as we learn 
why Gird’s people and the lords have 
misunderstood each other from the begin- 
ning. 

If there is a flaw, it is because the book 
is too short (which is undoubtedly due to 
current market pressure). In what can only 
be called an epic, characters whip past 
quickly, with only Gird to anchor them, But 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
Short Reviews by Doug 


THE YEAR’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION - 
7TH ANNUAL COLLECTION, edited by 
Gardner Dozois (St. Martin's, 1990, 598 pp., 
$24.95) As always, Dozois has produced a 
large, dependable collection of the best 
short SF of 1989. He has included a few 
minor works by promising young authors, 
but no really bad ones. The large size 
makes it more interesting to note which 
excellent works aren’t included. Novellas 
usually get shortest shrift, and this year is no 
different; 1989 featured such superb exam- 
ples as Michael Bishop's “Apartheid, Super- 
strings, and Mordecai Thubana," Lois 
McMaster Bujold’s "The Mountains of Morn- 
ing," Kim Stanley Robinson's "The True 
Nature of Shangri-La," Lucius Shepard's “The 
Father of Stones," and George Alec Effin- 
ger's "Marid Changes His Mind." Fine novel- 
las by John Crowley, Judith Mofett, Steven 
Popkes, and Shepard, however, are includ- 
ed. Needless to say, this collection is must 
reading. 


ALIEN SEX, edited by Ellen Datlow (E.P. 
Dutton, 1990, 251 pp., $18.95) Datlow has 
assembled probably the best theme anthol- 
ogy of 1990, although there is actually little 
of prurient interest in the half-new, half- 
reprint material she has collected. My favor- 
ites were mostly among the reprints: Leigh 
Kennedy's "Her Furry Face" (one of the best 
short stories of the 1980s, and one that has 
always been connected in my mind with 
another of the decade's best, Pat Murphy's 
“Rachel in Love," another chimpanzee SF 
story, one not included here); Harlan Elli- 
son's sardonic "How's the Night Life on 
Cissalda"; Bruce McAllister’s "When the 
Fathers Go"; Pat Cadigan’s "Roadside 
Rescue"; and Connie Willis’ "All My Darling 
Daughters." My favorite of the new stories is 
Lewis Shiner’'s "Scales," about a modern-day 
succubus, The most common theme is sex 
with non-humanoid aliens, usually working 
as a metaphor for the strange, alien fears 
regarding sexual experiences most humans 
have hidden (or not so hidden) in their 
psyches. 


RED PLANET by Robert Heinlein (Del Rey, 
1990, 196 pp., $3.95); THE PUPPET 


Fratz 


MASTERS by Robert Heinlein (Del Rey, 
1990, 340 pp., $4.95) Red Planet (1949) 
was one of the truly classic adolescent SF 
novels, and happened to be one of the first 
genre books | read. It’s almost scary to see 
how closely Heinlein mirrored my own early 
adolescent worldview in this story of a bright, 
young Mars columnist who braves the Mar- 
tian wilderness, Martians, and corrupt school 
officials to inform family and friends of an 
immoral plot by the evil corporate executives 
who control the planet, The Puppet Mas- 
ters (1951) is the classic adult novel of alien 
mind possession. Many of the ideas in this 
novel seem old and cliched today, but they 
were new and exciting in 1951. It is interest- 
ing when reading old Heinlein to note that all 
of his later obsessions, about which he 
became horribly self-indulgent in later 
books, are here, but held under masterful 
control. These are the first "uncut" printings 
of the books as Heinlein wrote them. I'm not 
sure how much was cut by the original edi- 
tors, but there is no excess verbiage in 
evidence. These new editions provide an 
excellent excuse to reread these enjoyable 
classics. 


PATTERNS by Pat Cadigan (Ursus |Im- 
prints, 1989, 207 p., $19.95 (trade edition)/ 
$50.00 (limited edition)) Reading a Cadigan 
story is usually a harrowing experience. 
Reading an entire collection takes real forti- 
tude. The best short fiction collections 
continue to come from small presses. 


AUTHOR’S CHOICE MONTHLY: LEWIS 
SHINER (issue 4); JACK WILLIAMSON 
(issue 5); KAREN JOY FOWLER (issue 6); 
EDWARD BRYANT (Issue 7); JAMES 
MORROW (issue 8); JAMES PATRICK 
KELLY (Issue 9); ELIZABETH A. LYNN 
(Issue 10); RON GOULART (Issue 11); 
SPIDER ROBINSON (Issue 12); F. PAUL 
WILSON (Issue 13) (Pulphouse Publishing, 
1990, 98-120 pp., $4.95 (trade paperback); 
$25.00 (limited cloth); $50.00 (deluxe leath- 
er)) The energetic folk at Pulphouse contin- 
ue to impress: they have assembled 13 
books in 10 months (in this series alone), 
covering the entire gamut of fiction, and all 
are worth acquiring.= 
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where this trait gave Sheepfarmer’s Daugh- 
ter a coolness and distance at times, Sur- 
render None locks you into the cycle of the 
land. | offer Gird's wife Mali as an example. 
She figures in the tale less then 45 pages, 
and yet that tenacious woman sticks in my 
mind like a sandbur. 

With Gird, we gain and lose, in joy and 
sorrow, and the years roll on. Lives brush 
against his and are gone, through war and 
beyond it. At the end, Gird finally under- 
stands that the gods did not offer a false 
vision when they told him that true peace 
would require his death, as Surrender None 
triumphs with a sacrifice that may be worthy 
of sainthood. 

Fans of The Deed of Paksenarrion 
have been waiting for this book, but new- 
comers to Moon's vision should not fear 
jumping right in. And if you've enjoyed 
Moon's science fiction in Analog and Fanta- 
sy & Science Fiction, give her fantasy a try. | 
don't think you'll be disappointed. 


RDON R. 
“DICKSON 


WOLF AND IRON by Gordon Dickson (Tor, 


1990, 468 pp., $18.95) 
Reviewed by Greg Costikyan 


When reading an SF novel, one may 
often tend to note similarities to H.G, Wells, 
Robert Heinlein, or, these days, Bruce Ster- 
ling. It is unusual to find an SF novel that 
instead evokes Jack London and Sinclair 
Lewis. 

The evocation of London is perhaps 
inevitable; one of the major characters of 
Gordon Dickson's Wolf and Iron is, quite 
literally, a wolf. But the feeling is due to more 
than the presence of wolves; Wolf and Iron 
is, first and foremost, a novel of wilderness 
survival, 

Indeed, it is science fiction only in the 
sense that the human appendix is an organ; 
that is, hardly at all. Wolf and Iron is a man- 
against-nature story set in an America where 
civilization has fallen. It is science fiction only 
because the explanation for civilization’s fall 
is pseudoscientific gobbledygook of the kind 
that SF writers often use to justify plot 
elements that otherwise make no sense. 

Dickson wants civilization to fall: so he 
says "quantitative social dynamics," "catas- 
trophe theory," and "Great Depression," 
waves his hands, and—hey, presto!—civiliza- 
tion falls. One might object, except that civi- 
lization has to fall for Dickson to tell us this 
moderately interesting story, and near-future 
nuclear war is no longer a particularly plau- 
sible mechanism for civilization’s destruc- 


tion. 

Wolf and Iron is far more personal and 
introspective than most of Dickson's work; 
for vast stretches, there are no characters 
other than the protagonist, Jeebee Walthar, 
and Wolf as they wander across the face of a 
barbaric America, surviving the bullets of 
looters and the dangers of starvation as 
much by good luck as by courage and skill. 

Walthar changes out of recognition in 
the course of the story, from insecure 
academic to self-assured mountain man. As 
a novel of character, Wolf and Iron is a 
worthy one; Walthar is well wrought, likable, 
and entirely believable. His reaction to the 
birth of his first child is particularly fine: well 
written, moving, and absolutely right. 

Where Dickson's SF training shows 
through is in his character's fascination with 
how things work, a common theme of the 
genre. Much wordage is devoted to wolf 
psychology, to blacksmithing, to orienteering 
and wilderness survival. Dickson has clearly 
researched these subjects carefully, and 
manages to impart a sense of their intrinsic 
fascination. 

In much science fiction, technical di- 
gression comes at the expense of character; 
the focus is on technology, not on people. 
Here, Dickson preserves a balance; both the 
technology and the characters are nicely 
developed. 

But despite the high quality of Dick- 
son's prose, despite the likable characters 
and the fascinating details of his story, de- 
spite even the satisfying conclusion, one is 
left with a sense of incompleteness. Dick- 
son's work in the past has dealt with human 
nature and vast historical movements; the 
influence of Toynbee has been obvious. 
From such an author, in a volume of such 
size, one expects philosophical speculation 
and large ideas. Instead, Wolf and Iron has 
a carefully constricted scope: it portrays a 
few characters in depth, a few problems in 
detail. 

In some ways, that’s to the good. Dick- 
son's most ambitious book, The Final 
Encyclopedia, was also his least readable. It 
may be sensible for Dickson to retreat, fora 
while, to more focused work. Yet, though 
Wolf and Iron is highly enjoyable, one can 
only hope for a synthesis: the quality of 
prose of Wolf and Iron, the scope of The 
Final Encyclopedia. 

If anyone can do it, Gordon Dickson 
can. 
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THE ENCHANTMENTS OF FLESH AND 
SPIRIT by Storm Constantine (Tor 1990, 
318 pp., $3.95; ISBN 0-812-50554-9) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


"Gay men as mutant race" could best 
summarize the concept of the Wraeththu 
series. A virus which used to kill has started 
to turn some men into man-like beings who 
are actually hermaphrodite, the Wraeththu. 
The ensuing massacres turn into a full-scale 
war which mankind is gradually losing, while 
civilization collapses. A few years ago, the 
future setting of Storm Constantine's The 
Enchantments of Flesh and Spirit would 
have ensured this "fantasy" book an SF label, 
despite heavy involvement of psi powers in 
the plot. 

Pellaz starts his life as a boy, but after 
running away with Cal, a young Wraeththu, 
he is soon incepted into their ranks. The first 
part of the novel is taken up by wanderings 
among the various kinds of Wraeththu tribes 
and the description of their various customs; 
nothing new since Edgar Rice Burroughs 
there. 

But the book takes a dramatic turn, and 
moves into more fantastic territory, when 
Pellaz dies and is reborn. Pellaz's emotional 
life is at least as important as the outside 
events of his prodigious destiny, but the 
downside of this is that a lot of time in the 
book is spent having rows, making love, or 
taking baths. 

Destined to replace humanity, the 
Wraeththu society at its best has utopian 
aspects; Wraeththu can easily live to 150 
and, above all, never lose their youthful 
appearance. They can use occult powers 
which ordinary men are seldom aware of. 

Theirs is a society which should ignore 
the division between the sexes, but a per- 
sistent trend leads to the re-creation of 
women Wraeththu, corresponding to what 
Constantine calls the soume. It is a major 
source of tension in the book; | suspect that 
further volumes will explore this, as well as 
the problem of the human women who, 
unlike men, have no hope of being incepted 
into the new Wraeththu world, although they 
can live beside them with no major disputes. 

This post-AIDS novel offers a view both 
radically pessimistic (mankind is gradually 
wiped out) and optimistic (a better race 
arises); it would be original if the actual 
novel born out of this idea was not so formu- 
laic, conforming to the fantasy epic model. 
Immanion, the Wraeththu's utopian city, 
strikes me as quite boring too ("Terraces and 
rows of slim pillars, Patios of black and white 
marble,” p. 252). 

While Constantine is obviously a gifted 
writer, | can't sustain interest in her vision for 
the duration of the trilogy of which this 
appears to be the first installment. 


BLACK SNOW DAYS by Claudia O’Keefe 
(Ace 1990, 344 pp., $3.95; ISBN 
0-441 -06689-5) 

Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 

Claudia O’Keefe's Black Snow Days, 
the latest book in the late Terry Carr's Ace 
Science Fiction Specials series, is about 
suffering, dying, and being human, 

Eric Pope, the novel's protagonist and 
antihero, apparently dies in a violent auto 
wreck but wakes more than a decade later in 
a world devastated by nuclear war. He is the 


raison d’etre of Recovery Technologies (RT), 
a company formed by his now late mother, 
who rebuilt Eric's mind and body to survive 
the rigors of the radiation-contaminated and 
biologically infected world. 

Eric sports an improved immune 
system that he can use to fight cancers and 
viruses, and his mind boasts the capabilities 
of a minicomputer. RT awaits this Messiah to 
lead them to a second, hidden RT base, a 
sort of Second Foundation. 

To help Eric in his journey, RT has built 
Car, a high-tech all-terrain vehicle endowed 
with artificial intelligence. Eric has no knowl- 
edge of his purpose or journey. Car does, 
but can't or won't tell him. 

Eric, moreover, is a man divided 
against himself. His mother has implanted 
within his mind a second personality: Vivian. 
Eric never understands Vivian. He saves her 
life. He makes love to her. He argues with 
and ignores her. He denies her reality. He 
tries to murder her. And in the end, finds that 
he can only accept her. 

Eric is angry with the RT physicians, his 
mother, himself, the companions he gathers 
during his trek to the second base, and 
ultimately the world. He is uncomfortable 
with the people who attach themselves to 
him as he makes his journey. He struggles to 
resolve these and other conflicts: male and 
female, disgust and compassion, anger and 
love. By the time Eric reaches the second RT 
base, he accepts his companions, accepts 
Vivian, and accepts himself. 

Although this novel could be read as an 
adolescent journey metaphor for growing up 
or as a metaphor of journey for growth in 
general, it is neither adolescent nor trite. 
Although O'Keefe blends elements of cyber- 
punk—bodily modification and amplification, 
nanotechnology, personality implants—she 
focuses on human qualities: fear, love, hurt, 
longing. 

It is an angry novel. Wouldn't you be 
angry if the world you knew were incinerat- 
ed? If your mind were run through a shred- 
der? If everyone turned to you to heal them 
while you needed healing yourself? O'Keefe 
succeeds in showing us an unpleasant, but 
not implausible, world. 


NOEL 


NUHHEL ACN 


OTHERSYDE by J. Michael Straczynski 
(Dutton 1990, 294 pp., $18.95; ISBN 0-525- 
24873-0) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 


There can be no doubt that J. Michael 
Straczynski was reared on Ray Bradbury and 
Stephen King, based on the evidence in 


STORIES UNDER MY SKIN 
Short Fiction Reviews by Anthony Trull 


"The Spiral Dance" by R. Garcia y Robert- 
son (The Magazine of Fantasy & Science 
Fiction, May 1990). This story does several 
things very well. It effectively conveys the 
feelings of insecurity in a foreign land, of 
being a fugitive from great powers, and of 
the terror of facing torture. Countess Anne of 
Northumberland has fled to Scotland after 
the failed rising against Elizabeth. In her 
refuge among the Scots border tribes, she 
faces a conflict between her Roman Catholic 
upbringing and the “auld religion" of the 
pagan times. (This story is a sequel to the 
January ‘90 "The Auld Religion.") The 
ending seems a bit easy and unearned, but 
endings that turn on a growth of faith may 
leave some readers behind. 


“Fault Intolerant" by Isaac Asimov (/saac 
Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine, May 
1990). Prolific, insecure writer, Abram 
Ivanov, buys a "fault-tolerant" word proces- 
sor. The machine is supposed to fix itself in 
case of a malfunction. He finds that it learns 
his spelling idiosyncrasies, that it corrects 
his spelling without being asked. The 
computer begins correcting his punctuation 
and word-order. Guess what step the 
computer takes next? Ivanov's insecurities 
are charming, but the story is completely 
predictable. Asimov is one of those writer's 
whose stories | turn to first when his name 
appears on a magazine's table of contents. 
That eagerness is what makes this disap- 
pointment so...disappointing. 


“White City" by Lewis Shiner (/saac Asi- 
mov’'s Science Fiction Magazine, June, 
1990). This story is interesting in view of 
Shiner’s columns in Short Form over the last 
1-Ye years. What would an advocate of 
minimalism, of fiction that describes life as it 
really is, write by way of a science fiction 
story? "White City" shows us Nikola Tesla on 
the eve of his greatest triumph in October, 
1893, at the Chicago World's Fair and 
Columbian Exposition. It shows us Anne 
Morgan, daughter of J. P. Morgan, who has 
set her sights on the mysterious Tesla. And 
it display’s a touch of super-science when 
Tesla permanently turns the upper reaches 
of our atmosphere into an electrical conduc- 
tor, making the sky glow the world over. 
Tesla has "banished night from the world for 
all time." After four-and-a-half pages of tight 
character study, the story ends. There is no 
discussion of the horrendous change Tesla 
wrings on humanity. That's minimal, but it's 
also sufficient. 


"Skull City" by Lucius Shepard (/saac 
Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine, July, 
1990). Larson is a drug addict, purse- 
snatcher, "beat artist," barely surviving on the 
wretched streets of the Rotten Apple. He 
hooks up with Cooge, ostensibly an addict, 
as errand-boy and housekeeper. Cooge, a 
former record producer, had "gotten deep 
into Satanism," and he asks Larson to listen 
to music while he runs errands. The CDs put 
Larson into "hell," or an alternate and mon- 
strous version of New York, where he is 


strong and feared as a warrior-follower of 
someone named Kaj. The events in the 
other world, "Skull City," reflect, in some 
distorted way, events in our New York. 
Emboldened by his power in the other world, 
and unwilling to be an experimental subject 
for as long it suits Cooge (Kaj) to let him live, 
Larson attempts to hit back and destroy 
Cooge. 

This novella has the rich imagery and 
language characteristic of Shepard, and has 
agritty, bitter realism about drug addiction. 
But this is also a brutal story where the 
nature of reality doesn't matter to the power- 
games, where the only good to be sought is 
the shedding of blood economically, where it 
doesn't matter who wins because the world 
is a sewer and we are all "villains and 
monsters." And when it sinks that far, why 
should one care whether Larson or Cooge 
prevail? 


“The Manamouki" by Mike Resnick (/saac 
Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine, July, 
1990). Kirinyaga, if you're unfamiliar with it, 
is a satellite on which a tribe of Kikuyu are 
being supported in their efforts to establish a 
Utopia: life as they lived it in Kenya before 
the bad new days came. The main character 
is Koriba, an educated man, living as 
mundumugu (wise-man, witch-doctor) for his 
people. He is the main guardian of the old 
traditions against everybody who wants to 
change them—and at some point in the 
series, everybody seems to want to change 
them. Which puts the series’ protagonist 
squarely on the side of stasis, an odd stance 
in a work of science fiction. 

In this story, Kirinyaga receives its first 
immigrants, a couple from modern day 
Kenya. The woman, Wanda, very much 
wants to fit into the Kikuyu tribe. She allows 
herself to be renamed "Mwange" upon her 
arrival, and she attempts to understand and 
become a manamouki, Gradually she learns 
that manamouki doesn't just mean wife, it 
means “any female property." Yet she still 
attempts to fit in. Resentments build be- 
cause she weaves her clothes more colorful- 
ly than the others, she decorates her home 
with flowers, and, finally, because the other 
women learn she is not circumsized. 

It's perfectly reasonable for science 
fiction to explore the requirements of creat- 
ing and maintaining a utopia. What Resnick 
shows in the Kirinyaga series is that it will 
take exceedingly advanced technology to 
enable people to live by the old traditions, 
untainted by technology: "Bori, her back 
bent from carrying firewood all her life, her 
stomach distended from producing three 
sons and five daughters, all but nine of her 
teeth missing, her legs permanently bowed 
from some childhood disease, Bori, who had 
seen but thirty-four long rains, stood before 
me for a moment." At least Resnick doesn’t 
romanticize what such a "utopia" would 
mean to its lucky inhabitants. But this story, 
like the others in the series, appears to favor 
the maintenance of the status quo, not the 
undermining of it—a curious stand for an SF 
story.@ 
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Othersyde, which has elements drawn and 
inspiration carried from such precursors as 
Something Wicked This Way Comes and 
Christine. But Othersyde takes new 
risks—with language, with characters, with 
horror, and with some of the innate poetry of 
storytelling. 

Othersyde is about friendship and the 
relationship of two nerds at a Los Angeles 
high school. Chris Martino (shy, withdrawn, 
insecure, and desperately sorry for being so) 
and Roger Obst (tortured by his family life, 
an abusive father and wallflower mother, 
who has the self-esteem of a worm being hit 
with grub control) discover there is the 
Othersyde, which Straczynski purposely 
makes as elusive as hell to describe. It's sort 
of another dimension which can warp peo- 
ple's minds and is occupied by robotic 
"pests." | don't know how else to describe it. 

At any rate, Roger uses the powers of 
the Othersyde to seek revenge on those who 
have wronged him. The Othersyde, of 
course, usurps him. But the interactions of 
Chris, who to the end remains a friend, and 
others in convincing them of Roger's power, 
makes for a grand tour de force. 

There are moments in Othersyde you 
will never forget, and others that are forget- 
table. You can see some huge talent surfac- 
ing here, coming from the cobwebs and into 
the light. And the world has become a scari- 
er place because of it. 


THE QUIET POOLS by Michael P. Kube- 
McDowell (Ace Books, 1990, 371 pp., 
$17.95; ISBN: 0-441-6991 1-1) 

Reviewed by Lane A. Geyer 


With the release of his latest novel, The 
Quiet Pools, Michael Kube-McDowell has 
added even more promise to an already 
glowing career. 

In his latest undertaking following his 
well received Trigon Disunity trilogy, Kube- 
McDowell presents a thrilling and challeng- 
ing vision of mankind's struggle with chang- 
ing social norms, Faced with ecological 
damage and overpopulation, humanity 
designs The Diaspora Project—a controver- 
sial, city-sized starship that will carry 10,000 
men and women to a new life beyond our 
solar system. Opposing this by all means is 


the Homeworld movement, a covert organi- 
zation led by the charismatic leader Jeremi- 
ah. 

In a world dark with problems yet filled 
with stunning technological advances, Kube- 
McDowell takes the reader inside The Project 
through the lives of two key employees. The 
two work on different levels, yet are inter- 
twined in ways not immediately apparent. As 
Jeremiah routinely subverts construction 
sites, these two men must not only deal with 
the complexities of changing human norms 
and choice, but also contemplate what their 
work means to mankind. 

For those who are chosen to go, The 
Diaspora Project means a cost to their fami- 
lies and loved ones. For those who are left 
behind, there is disappointment and anger. 
For everyone, The Project means new and 
frightening emotional changes as Jeremiah 
eventually forces the true purpose of the 
mission to emerge. 

Although slowly paced at points, The 
Quiet Pools is a scientifically sound, very 
human journey into the possibilities of 
mankind's not-so-distant future. 


THE BRAINS OF RATS by Michael Blumlein 
(Scream/Press 1990, 197 pp., $25; ISBN O- 
910489-28-9) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

Reading Michael Blumlein is an experi- 
ence akin to discovering Robert Silverberg 
and H.P. Lovecraft at the same time. There is 
the darkness of Lovecraft and the poetic 
angst of Silverberg at work here in his first 
collection. 

Quite an audacious title, too. Can you 
imagine suggesting that someone read a 
story collection called The Brains of Rats? 
But the title story is deceptive, because 
mostly we explore the great rift of the sexes. 
There is more—much more—than environ- 
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ment and culture separating women from 
men. There are vast dichotomies in their 
chemical makeup. Only by deciphering 
those differences, and coming to terms with 
how different men truly are from women, can 
we see how they are the same. 

Throughout The Brains of Rats, | felt 
as if the author were at once bitter and elated 
about being able to write prolifically about 
the human condition. No story—none that I've 
read, anyway—has examined in more stark 
detail the horrors of being a writer than his 
"Bestseller." A man who struggles almost 
selflessly in the beginning to make a life for 
his family knows what it truly is to bleed a 
little of his soul, as it were, into his craft. 

| enjoyed where Blumlein rips apart the 
myths that have branded us, another theme 
throughout his works, and brought out in 
strength in “Interview with C.W.," a contem- 
porary novelist who happens to be almost 
“taken up" by his visions. And "Tissue Abla- 
tion and Variant Regeneration: A Case 
Report" slices deep to the heart of a once 
callous and indifferent regime, exacting its 
own sort of vengeance on the ways of the 
humans who happened to have suffered 
through it. 

Three stories, “The Glitter and the Gla- 
mour," "Keeping House," and "The Wet Suit" 
are first publications. "The Wet Suit" explores 
what we all fear to believe: that the "normal" 
among us can also be afflicted by the weight 
of the world, and how we work out the pain 
is not something we can easily keep isolat- 
ed. 

Strange visions from a dreamer who 
challenges possibly everything we believe. 
What more could we want? 


THE 1990 ANNUAL WORLD’S BEST SF 
edited by Donald A. Wollheim with Arthur 
W. Saha (DAW 1990, $4.50; ISBN 0-88677- 
424-1) 
Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 

A good anthology is more than the sum 
of its parts. It is more than a mere collection 
of stories. The editor who composes an 
anthology functions like a conductor of an 
orchestra. Where one makes the audience 
feel the music, the other makes the reader 
perceive new aspects of human existence. 
Donald A. Wollheim and Arthur Saha have 
composed a fine anthology of 12 stories. 


The 1990 Annual World’s Best SF is 
special for the pacing and order of the sto- 
ries. It begins with "Alphas" by Gregory 
Benford, a story of a human expedition to 
Venus to investigate the taciturn doings of 
aliens called Alphas. Chansing, the pilot, 
encounters an Alpha who toys with him and 
subsequently sends him through the core of 
Venus. This story is reminiscent of Clarke's 
Rendezvous with Rama in that observation 
tells humans little about these aliens. 

The next three stories cast a dark 
shadow over mankind's knowledge. In "The 
Magic Bullet" by Brian Stableford, one genet- 
ic researcher keeps a secret from a col- 
league almost to his death, and then that 
colleague uses the secret information to 
change womankind forever. In Brian W. 
Aldiss’s "North of the Abyss," Oscar North 
finds he does not know his wife or the power 
of the old gods of Egypt. In "Chiprunner," 
Robert Silverberg tells the story of a psy- 
chologist who learns the hidden powers of 
the human mind. 

In the middle stories, James Morrow 
shows once again in "Abe Lincoln in McDon- 
ald's," a story of the global consequences of 
one decision, that he is a writer with clever 
ideas. The remaining three middle stories by 
Barrington J. Bayley, Lisa Tuttle, and Robert 
Silverberg show the frustration of being 
human and imperfect when we have to deal 
with governments, aliens, and alternative 
times. Silverberg's two stories are remarka- 
ble for his sensitive, poetic voice; it is unmis- 
takable. 

The closing quartet contains the three 
most energetic stories in the anthology. 
“Dogwalker" by Orson Scott Card is awe- 
some for his deft handling of style (and the 
reader's emotions) as he tells the ultramod- 
ern tale of life in the streets, technological 
espionage, and friendship. Lucius Shepard 
tells the story, in "Surrender," of a war re- 
porter in South America who stumbles on the 
pathetic but dangerous consequences of a 
government-sponsored agricultural experi- 
ment. Finally, J.G. Ballard closes the anthol- 
ogy with "War Fever," a story based on the 
old idea of the subjects of an experiment 
becoming the master, very similar to The 
Dorsadi Experiment. Ballard sets off his 
story with exquisite characterization of the 
people in the experiment. Only Judith Mof- 
fett's story "Not Without Honor" left me 
bored. 

The 1990 Annual World’s Best SF is 
the 25th annual anthology of the world’s best 
science fiction collected by Donald Woll- 
heim. Given that there are competing collec- 
tions of the best of the year’s science fiction, 
why choose this one? | like the pace and 
flavor of this collection. When | reached 
“Dogwalker" | felt as if someone had slipped 
into my mind via the earlier stories and 
thrown open the doors and windows to a 
raging storm—and the storm didn't let up. At 
the end, | knew that the world (nature, 
whatever you call it) was powerful and 
dangerous and wonderful and that humanity 
had better learn to appreciate it. 


LIGHT RAID by Connie Willis and Cynthia 
Felice (Ace Books, 1990, 263 pp., $3.95, 
ISBN: 0-441-4831 2-7) 

Reviewed by Nancy Hayes 


Light Raid is the reminiscence of 
Hellene Ariadne. Her mother is Head Re- 
search Scientist, and her father, the Security 
Chief of Hydra Corp, a biological research 
facility in Denver Springs. She is seventeen 
during the North American Civil War. Evi- 
dently, the U.S. and Canada have consoli- 
dated and the continent is threatening to 
split down the middle. The battle is charac- 
terized by "light raids", laser satellite attacks 
on strategic targets. 

| experienced some reader insecurity 
because the date isn’t given, and the series 
of events leading to the consolidation, and 
then the war, are not detailed. The Western 
States must not let the Quebeckers get their 
hands on biotic memories that were being 
developed at Hydra, But there’s a leak... 

Like many of the recent books directed 
at the young adult market, the protagonist 
has few illusions about either of her parents, 
who are, well...less than perfect. Unlike 
many of the young adult books that are 
being presented as science fiction, this one 
has no fantasy content. 

Willis and Felice have collaborated 
previously (Water Witch, 1982), and more 
collaborations are in the works. Willis has 
won several Nebulas and Hugos for her 
short works,and has published two books, 
with a third forthcoming—The Doomsday 
Book—a time travel novel centering around 
Europe's bubonic plague in 1348. Cynthia 
Felice has written five novels, and began her 
career with a nomination for the John W. 
Campbell Award for best new writer. 


* THERE'S SOMETHING OUT THRRE. . 
-AND IT'S A LOT CLOSER TO EARTH THAN YOU KNOW: 


THE EXPLOSIVE UFO 
THRILLER BY 


DAVID BISCHOFF 


(OR OF WARGAMES AND THE SELKIE 


ABDUCTION: THE UFO CONSPIRACY, 
David Bischoff (Warner Books, 1990, 
328pp, $4.95) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 


Abduction is a blue-collar novel from 
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its Roseanne-Barr vulgarities to its sleaze- 
tabloid plot, but like Barr (or Hulk Hogan) its 
antics engage the reader from its prologue to 
its epilogue. 

Dr. Everett Scarborough is an MIT- 
trained scientist who has grown rich and 
complacent debunking UFO myths. His 
nemesis is Jake Camden, a journalist as 
sleazy as the tabloid for which he works. 
Camden's, and The National Intruder'’s, 
specialty is UFO stories. 

When Dr. Scarborough’'s daughter 
experiences a UFO visitation, her father 
angrily assures her it's her imagination and 
refuses to "investigate" for her. Just as angri- 
ly she calls Camden, who is more than will- 
ing to help the daughter of his arch rival. 

Enter the most likable character in the 
book, Mac MacKenzie, a novelist of Rambo- 
type adventures who, like Scarborough, is a 
veteran of the Air Force's Project Blue Book. 
Although he's Scarborough's best friend, 
Scarborough reacts to him as he reacted to 
his daughter when Mac claims the Air Force 
has tampered with the Blue Book records 
and is covering something up. 

Then something happens that lets 
Scarborough know that imagination has 
nothing to do with what is happening. The 
book is good reading to this point, but here it 
becomes the nonstop adventure, can’t-put- 
the-book-down reading that | crave from 
good science fiction. 

Bischoff maintains this pace right up to 
the point where the climax is expected. 
Then the story ends. One must hope that 
there is a sequel. There are unanswered 
questions, and too many things that "intrud- 
ing" minds need to know. 


PAs \ aM 
ern end Nebula 2 Award-Winning Author 
LLAHAN’S CROSSTIME SALOON and TIME PRESSURE 


PID HOBINNDS 


CALLAHAN’S LADY by Spider Robinson 
(Ace Books, 1989, 237 pp., $3.95; ISBN: 0- 
441-09072-9) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 


Lady Sally is married to Mike Callahan 
of the Callahan’s Bar series and this is the 
story of her whorehouse. 

It's a wonderful place, of course, full of 
quick-witted men and women contentedly 


practicing their art for male and female cli- 
ents. And never do they question the morali- 
ty of their Art, the sex is always safe, and 
they tell great puns. 

Callahan himself makes only a few 
appearances in the book. Being several 
years removed from familiarity with the sto- 
ries in his bar, | probably didn’t recognize 
some characters from and references to it. 

The book is made up of four stories: "A 
Very, Very Fine House," which introduces 
Maureen: the narrator, a street hooker in the 
beginning, saved from death by Lady Sally 
and a werebeagle; "Revolver," tells about a 
client who seems to have superhuman 
sexual drives; "The Paranoid" is a woman 
who can ask you to do anything and you 
will; "Dollars to Donuts" describes a very 
good "sting." 

Only one of these stories saw print 
previously. “The Paranoid" was published in 
the Winter, 1988, Pu/phouse where the edi- 
tor's introduction says that Robinson had 
trouble publishing the other stories else- 
where because of the bordello setting. It's 
apparent that these stories were written for 
separate sale because something like, say, 
the fabulous parlor at Lady Sally’s is de- 
scribed well but unnecessarily in two stories, 

Aside from the whorehouse setting, 
these stories may not have sold because 
there is little science fictional in three of them 
and what's there is too farfetched to stand on 
the explanations offered. The tightest all- 
around story is "The Paranoid," and although 
the gimmick is not explained, that's accept- 
able because the puzzle it produces is 
dramatic and is solved on its own terms: how 
do you defeat a woman whom you cannot 
disobey? On the other hand, "Dollars to 
Donuts" opens trapdoors beneath characters 
worth caring about and lands them—in spite 
of a Brooklyn accent making the villain ridic- 
ulous—in a desperate and dramatic, life and 
death struggle. The rabbit-from-a-hat solu- 
tion came so unexpectedly and was so 
unearned that | not only wondered about the 
rabbit, | couldn't figure out where the hat 
came from. 

Robinson writes in this book as if he 
has assimilated the mannerisms of Robert 
Heinlein, and John McDonald. Not a bad 
crew to learn from, but each can be too cute 
by half and so is Robinson here, There are 
several prominent redheads, a signature 
Heinlein characteristic; people call each 
other "dear" and offer to undress to make the 
other comfortable. Descriptions like "pleas- 
ant girl-scents" and "woman hands" smack of 
John McDonald's Travis McGee stories. 
These things are affected, needless and 
annoying. 

One could aim a criticism at Robinson 
often leveled at Heinlein: that his characters 
are all the same. This is inaccurate in both 
cases. The characters differ in backgrounds, 
capabilities, and so on. The problem is that 
almost all Robinson's characters have solved 
their ethical dilemmas and they've all made 
the same choices (producing a scientific- 
humanism/hedonism, if you can picture 
that). This leaves only external conflicts to 
write stories about. Robinson doesn't write 
about the moral conflicts and confusions and 
rationalizations that self-aware people would 
suffer even in the best of all possible bordel- 
los. 

But we have here a writer who is a 
sharp and sympathetic observer of his fellow 
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humans, who has a clever and agile imagi- 
nation, who can lay words down so deftly 
that | can’t stop reading, and who cheerfully 
avoids telling stories “of the human heart in 
conflict with itself." 


ATHUNDER an NEPTUNE 


borden Eklund 


A THUNDER ON NEPTUNE by Gordon 
Eklund (William Morrow and Company, 
1989, 242 pp., $18.95, ISBN 1-55710-052-7) 
Reviewed by Gini Mittel 


Despite a disastrous mission to Nep- 
tune five years previous—resulting in two 
team members rendered insane and the 
third missing and presumed dead—Sam 
Goble, project head, decides to try again. 
The eighth planet in our Solar System holds 
many mysteries for Goble, not the least of 
which is the Kith, an alien race seemingly 
well established on, though not indigenous 
to, Neptune, 

Judging by project errors the last time 
around, Goble now figures to use children 
rather than adults—seven exceptional chil- 
dren, bright, adaptable, in some ways as 
alien to their own human race as the Kith 
themselves. There is Danny Hawkins, son of 
Goble’s friend, Mike Hawkins, who disap- 
peared during the first Neptune mission. 
Danny is a brilliant ten-year-old crippled with 
polio and harboring dreams of continuing on 
where his famous father left off. Danny's 
brother, George, who is coerced into tagging 
along, has a flair for gambling indecent in 
most adults, let alone other twelve-year-olds. 
Carolina, also twelve, is on the ruling council 
of Titan, while eleven-year-old Raymond has 
amassed his own fortune in the Asteroid Belt. 
Benny, 5, and Nina, 4—whom George has 
nicknamed the brats—are the youngest on 
the team. Eight-year-old Duncan is a mutant 
telepath. Together, with Sam Goble to lead 
them, these children set out on their mission 
to Neptune. 

| thoroughly enjoyed this book, though 
some of the characters are disappointingly 
sketchy, many scenes too predictable, and 
not all the sub-plots reached satisfactory (to 
me) conclusions. Still, A Thunder On 
Neptune is fun to read, and utterly believa- 
ble as a possible future for mankind, 


aoneennnennen-nennenennneene=--CONtinued on page 22 


Send all letters of comment to: Thrust Publi- 
cations, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers- 
burg, Maryland 20877 USA. Deadline for 
letters for publication in QUANTUM 339 is 
January 30, 1991. 


Ronald Anthony Cross 
1103 16th Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 


Mark W. Tiedemann's letter in your 
Summer 1990 issue leaves me no choice but 
to answer. Not because | want to win an 
argument, but because he somehow seems 
to have utterly misunderstood the point of 
practically everything | was saying. 

To start with, the main point of the article 
wasn't that fantasy was better than science 
fiction, it was that science fiction is a form of 
fantasy. And no, all fiction is not a form of 
fantasy. It is this fact that causes us to have 
the Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, 
and not the Magazine of Fantasy & Hunting 
Stories. It is this fact that causes /saac 
Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine to ask for 
fantasy as well as science fiction, but not 
hardboiled detective stories as well as 
science fiction. No one would claim that 
Hemingway was writing fantasy, but some of 
us would claim that Gibson was. (Hey, I'll 
bet we could really go inside a computer 
and find a fun new world there! No, | doubt 
it.) 

No, | didn't mean to inhibit science fiction 
writers from defending themselves, but fact 
is, if | didn't believe they often have the 
tendency to take themselves too seriously, | 
wouldn't have had anything to have written 
the article about. 

As to who's being disingenuous here, 
come on, gang, there isn't really a debate, is 
there? Debate is a euphemism for science 
fiction writers going on about how important 
science fiction is and how trite and escapist 
fantasy is. | sure as hell have never heard 
any fantasy writer attack science fiction. It’s 
a one-way street, and I'm sure Mr. Tiede- 
mann, as well as the rest of us, knows that. 
Let's face it, science fiction and fantasy are 
in the same little pond, and science fiction 
wants to be the big fish. 

As to the pot calling the kettle black, since 
| have probably written more science fiction 
than fantasy (| have a cover novelette out in 
the September 1990 issue of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction which is science fiction and 
a fantasy story in the September 1990 issue 
of Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine), 
| guess it would have to be the pot calling 
the pot black. 

| also think that anyone who wants to 
make a case that science fiction is a format 
which lends itself to more serious issues 
than fantasy should never end by using a 
novel by Ursula LeGuin as an example. 
Since you could just as easily choose one of 
her many very profound fantasy novels or 
stories for your example. And you know she 
would disagree with you. In fact, your whole 
argument about how fantasy offers only 
bucolic environments in which women play 
no serious roles is shot to hell the minute 
you bring up LeGuin, right? Or have you 
only read her science fiction and not her 
fantasy? 

Anyhow, the saddest thing about the 
whole affair is Mr. Tiedemann’s statement 
about the laws of relativity: " . at the 
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better end these subjects provide a focus 
point for speculating on what the universe 
might be like if we could ‘beat them,” 

What can | say that | haven't already said? 
Did you not understand any of the quotes 
from Einstein, Asimov, or any of the other 
scientists in my article? Yeah, that’s the 
finest part of science fiction, all right. It's 
about equal to fantasy’s speculation on what 
would occur if we could just all change into 
bats. Every bit as scientific. 


Frederick Fowler 
12232 Colorado Bivd., 103 
Thornton, CO 80241 


Arguments have started to fly back and 
forth about which is better or more important, 
science fiction or fantasy, and as a reader of 
both, | would like to add to the store of 
ammunition. 

What | first notice about the controversy is 
that Mr. Cross and Mr. Tiedemann are 
considering fantasy and science fiction not 
as two particular kinds of story, but as two 
branches of moral philosophy. They con- 
sider what fantasy and SF teach, and what 
beliefs about the world they inculcate. The 
difficulty with this sort of criticism is that it is 
not literary criticism. The primary purpose of 
a story is not to instruct or inform the reader, 
and the author is not fulfilling the office of 
scientist, theologian or philosopher. The 
purpose of a story is first to entertain the 
reader. Teaching, instructing, informing, 
consoling—all of these come after entertain- 
ing. If the author does not entertain the 
reader, if he is too busy trying to spread 
political opinions or some theory of morals to 


bother with entertainment, then he is not 
doing his job. 

Mr. Tiedemann seems to understand this. 
At least he says so at one point. But then he 
goes on to base his whole discussion of the 
differences between science fiction and 
fantasy on that very treatment of them that 
ignores their primary purpose, and, what is 
worse, to state that science fiction should be 
preferred to fantasy, because science fiction 
presents views that. agree with his views. 
Consider how he uses the word “fascist.” In 
his mouth, as it is in the mouths of all leftists, 
it is a mere term of abuse, and has lost all 
power of describing. The only fascist states 
that have ever existed were Mussolini's Italy, 
and to a lesser extent, Hitler's Germany. 
Mussolini's corporate state has never been 
imitated anywhere else, not even in Franco's 
Spain. But Tiedemann applies the word to 
any and all governments and societies that 
he dislikes. 

Again, consider the use of the word 
"monotheistic." He redefines it to mean 
something like "fanatical," for no reason that | 
can see, except a desire to give it that 
meaning. This is a rather casual attitude 
toward accuracy in language, and it bodes ill 
for the validity of Mr. Tiedemann's line of 
reasoning. 

In fact, neither Mr. Cross nor Mr. Tiede- 
mann present very convincing arguments. 
Mr. Cross seems to think that the limiting 
nature of the speed of light is a theorem that 
can be derived from the theory of relativity. 
In fact, the speed of light as a limit is an 
assumption that forms the basis of relativity. 
More precisely, the assumption is that the 
laws of physics take the same form in all 
inertial reference frames. Since these laws 
include Maxwell's equations describing the 
behavior of electromagnetic fields, and the 
speed of light enters into the equations, the 
speed of light must not depend on the iner- 
tial reference frame it is being measured in. 
From the assumption that the speed of light 
is the same in all inertial reference frames, 
and the additional assumption that the trans- 
formation from one frame to another is linear, 
the equations describing the Lorentz trans- 
formation are derived. 

Note that this statement describes special 
relativity, and says nothing at all about gravi- 
tation. Whether or not we will ever be able to 
get around the light-speed limitation be- 
cause of undiscovered consequences of 
gravitation is something that no one knows. 
Because Einstein's theory is not a complete 
theory—it is, after all, a classical theory—and 
we still do not have a satisfactory quantum 
theory of gravitation, it is impossible to rule 
out some of the physical ideas that have 
been thrown around in recent years that 
might allow us to "travel" faster than light. 

Mr. Tiedemann does not do much better. 
First, he talks about physical law being "bent 
or broken" in a story, without clearly stating 
in what sense a physical law can be said to 
be broken inside a story not meant to be 
true. Consider the common SF device of 
antigravity. In a story that has antigravity in 
it, the existence of antigravity is not some- 
thing that flouts physical law, it is the conse- 
quence of physical laws assumed to be true 
for the purposes of the story. Itis also 
assumed that these laws will be discovered 
at some point in the future. Now consider 
what might loosely be called "magic" in a 
story of fantasy. In many stories this magic 
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is the result of something that is not part of 
nature breaking into the world of nature. In 
this case physical law is broken inside the 
world of the story. Something higher than 
nature interferes with the world, and events 
do not take their natural course. 

What is astonishing is that Tiedemann 
seems to think that a story with this sort of 
magic is immoral in some way. | can under- 
stand that someone might be upset if a real 
magician suddenly appeared in the actual 
world that we live in. But to object to stories 
that have magicians in them because they 
“break physical law" takes my breath away. 
Tiedemann is evidently so abject a material- 
ist that he worships the physical universe, 
and considers physical law to have the same 
standing as moral law. A story in which 
magical powers exist is apparently just as 
bad for the reader as a story which teaches 
that theft is a perfectly good way to increase 
the number of one’s possessions. 

The rest of Tiedemann’s remarks are 
those of a typical modern “progressive.” 
They show that there are two thoughts that 
never enter his head: he may just possibly 
be wrong in some of his views about what 
sort of society is desirable; for example, 
perhaps not everything that feminists say is 
true, and not every "reform" that they want to 
introduce would be good. And he may just 
possibly be wrong about what modern fanta- 
sy is like, and about the authors who write it. 
Considering that most of the authors of 
fantasy are women, | seriously doubt if most 
stories of fantasy fit the description he gives 
in his letter. 


Nancy A. Collins 
P. O. Box 15600 
New Orleans, LA 70175 


Received QUANTUM 37 this week and 
enjoyed it (although I'll a/ways think of it as 
THRUST). The letter from Taras Wolansky 
discussing abortion pissed me off, mainly 
because | have just spent over three weeks 
helping to fight the draconian anti-abortion 
law the Louisiana legislature tried to stuff 
down the state's throat (or was it up it's 
uterus?). Several representatives and sena- 
tors went on record saying that women 
“couldn't be trusted to think for themselves" 
and that incest wasn't such a bad idea 
because it “produced thoroughbreds." | am 
uncertain of Ms./Mr. Wolansky's gender, but 
due to the rather callous nature of his/her 
opinions on the abortion issue, | assume 
Wolansky is male. 

“Some pro-choice people support abor- 
tion because they want to slow the growth of 
the black population. (Blacks in the U. S. 
have twice as many abortions as whites)" 
Prove it, buddy. In my experience, the vast 
majority of "pro-life" supporters are white, 
and it is obvious from their literature and 
their posturing that they are not concerned 
with the plight of little unborn black babies. 
They're worried about white fetuses. Why? 
Because they're afraid the blacks are going 
to over-run America, that's why. Since the 
Republican administration has seen to it that 
it is impossible to receive a /ega/ abortion 
while on public assistance, the idea behind 
“slowing black growth" holds no water. Ifa 
bunch of white male millionaires don't have 
a vested interest in controlling the size of the 
underclass. ..! And as to blacks having 


twice as many abortions as whites... 
maybe illegal abortions. The average /ega/ 
abortion ranges in price from $150-$250, 
which places it outside the reach of the vast 
majority of poor and/or borderline-poverty 
women. The minimum wage 40-hour work 
week only pays $135, after taxes. 

"Forced pregnancy,” Mr. Wolansky, 
means having to carry an unwanted preg- 
nancy to term against your will because the 
woman has no choice in the matter. It 
doesn't matter if "the woman didn't bother to 
use contraception" (How about the man, 
asshole?) or “changed her mind." If she 
doesn't want the pregnancy, then she should 
not be forced to endure it. The assumption 
that a woman is no more than a womb on 
legs is repugnant. | am more than my 
womb. | have a brain and | have plans for 
myself and my future. If an unwanted, 
unplanned child jeopardizes those plans, 
then | must act in self-defense. How would 
you like it if men were seen as no more than 
ambulatory seed-sacks, and were threatened 
with criminal prosecution every time they 
masturbated because they were killing 
potential children? 

Ideally, every child should be a wanted 
child. A teenaged mother is doing no one a 
favor by bearing children, not herself, not 
society, and certainly not the children. A 
good many unwanted children tend to have 
their hands pressed against hot-plates, 
cigarettes put out on their backs, and their 
skulls kicked in. And if they're rea/ lucky, 
they might be neglected instead of abused. 

The issue of child abuse and the femini- 
zation of poverty aside, the biggest danger 
of the possible overturning of Roe v. Wade is 
the resurfacing of illegal, back-alley abortion- 
ists. When | was in the seventh grade, one 
of the cheerleaders was found dead in her 
best friend’s bathroom. She stuck a butcher 
knife up herself in an abortion attempt and 
punctured her uterus, not to mention her 
intestines. She was fourteen. Abortions and 
abortionists will not go away simply because 
they're illegal. They'll become more expen- 
sive and extremely dangerous. Women, 
instead of half-formed fetuses, will die. 
Children will be left motherless, husbands 
will be widowed, American families will be 
left to mourn in the name of The American 
Family. 

Meanwhile, the nation is overwhelmed by 
ever-increasing numbers of AIDS and crack 
babies, the national treasury is bankrupt, the 
streets of America’s cities are filled with the 
homeless, and the President announces 
plans for a trip to Mars. 

To quote Jello Biafra: "Shut up! Be 
happy! The comfort you demanded is not 
mandatory! Relax! At last everything is 
done for you." 


Robert Marcuson 
Box H 
Fair Haven, NY 13064 


Nancy Etchemendy’s article on being on 
the Nebula jury [in QUANTUM 36] is another 
on the decline of writing that has appeared 
in the pages of QUANTUM/THRUST. The 
trend suggests that writers need to accept a 
stronger role to preserve their art and craft. 
There may be more for writers to do, besides 
writing, than sign books, lunch with the 
editor, and make lists of literary work more 
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useful as marketing tools than as awards of 
quality. The Middle Ages are past, so why 
must artists still depend on patronage? Why 
not develop a real Writer's Union, and snatch 
something back from the priests of the 
bottom line? 

That a jury of seven people would even 
attempt to read all the art and dross pub- 
lished as speculative fiction each year indi- 
cates that a more active role might suit 
Science Fiction Writers of America. Writers 
are not business folk, and proud of it, but 
surely of 750 active people in SFWA, more 
than a few have the acumen to run a publish- 
ing house, more than a few understand dis- 
tribution. If publishing is too much to ask of 
them, there still must be members with the 
leverage to convince some piece of the 
accreting publishing monolith that they need 
a line of books—one, two, three a 
year—chosen by SFWA. The books might 
not sell 50,000 copies the first week. And 
they won't be written by an author who 
learned writing is no longer necessary, mere 
typing is enough. A book would be chosen 
because the jury of writers felt it one of the 
very best books. The book you'd like your 
mother to read, or your literary friend. A 
book that evokes the sense of wonder, that 
fruit that tasted so much better as a child. 

How is this different than other selections: 
Hugos and Nebulas? It's different because 
this jury of writers would not try to cull the 
best from among the herd raised on corpo- 
rate mediocrity, but select some of what is to 
be published in the first place. The jury 
would read unpublished submissions from 
writers or others who think the work out- 
standing. Perhaps work submitted with 
author's name removed, that stands on its 
own, not on the author's reputation. And no 
agents. Truly great writers might work 
harder to be chosen by their peers, for their 
quality rather than established reputation, 
might actually edit and rewrite their work. 
Unknowns would have more reason to feel 
their work judged, not their names. 

And why would the membership of SFWA 
subject themselves to such a task? For the 
same reason, | imagine, Nancy Etchemendy 
punished herself by attempting to read 800 
divided by 7 books in one year: love. And 
the understanding that every little effort to 
slow galloping mediocrity counts. 

And you know what? | bet that line of 
books would even sell. 


(Would such an effort really uncover books 
not now published? If not, would the author 
be willing or able to afford what would 
presumably be a significant delay in having 
their book published while SFWA reviews 
the year's submissions? - DDF] 


Richard Chwedyk 
7538 North Bell : 
Chicago, IL 60645 


Thanks for publishing the memoir about 
Tom Godwin. I've often wondered about the 
author of The Cold Equations: where he 
came from; what became of him. That story 
still provides an excellent example for SF 
writers, aspirant and professional alike. 
Every future society will have its limitations. 
Choices and decisions will have to be made. 
We'll have to get along even if no one in- 
vents the magic warp drive, as Ronald 


Anthony Cross will no doubt remind us. 
Often, what creates interesting drama in a 
work of fiction is not the limitations them- 
selves, but how we cope with those limita- 
tions and what those limitations do to us. In 
that respect, we have a lot for which to thank 
Godwin. 

| like Paul Di Filippo’s piece, though | felt 
in some ways that it was a work-in-progress, 
that he had done all his research but hadn't 
quite found his conclusion. The extended 
"gallery" metaphor just didn’t carry me, and 
his last sentence seemed to be another way 
of saying “I'm not sure what to make of all 
this." But that’s okay. | think it’s about time 
someone compared Ballard’s early work with 
what he’s done recently. 

Needless to say, it is always a pleasure to 
encounter that somber and astute observer 
of SF, Dave Langford. | took my copy of 
QUANTUM to a White Sox game recently. 
My friend—who's no SF fan, but well-versed 
in physics—read "Fun With Senseless Vio- 
lence" during the rain delay and didn't stop 
laughing through the whole piece. : 


M. B. Simon 
1412 N.E. 35th Street 
Ocala, FL 32670 


This new QUANTUM is absolutely fantas- 
tic and wanted to commend you on your 
work! 

Am enjoying the articles/interviews, par- 
ticularly that on Michael G. Coney. It's good 
to hear a writer who plans his books about 
the same way |’m doing for my first (earnest) 
effort myself, being of similar inclinations. 

Re: Jack Williamson's comments in 
"Quantum Leaps": I've got to "leap" in here 
and say that | recalled reading his novel, The 
Humanoids, as a hard-bound library copy at 
the University of Colorado (before | was of 
"legal" age, yet—my mother was getting her 
M.A.). Later, | found More Than Human and 
Homo Gestalt as paperbacks in my teens 
and devoured both greedily. Still, some- 
thing familiar about them stuck in my mind. 
Thank you, Jack. | think you gave Theo a 
mental nudge ahead of time. 

P.S. Excellent art! Giana's work (page 
21) outshines all! 


Lee Smith 
2330 Locust, Apt. A 
Long Beach, CA 90806-3069 


| was pleasantly surprised to see the 
Charles Sheffield retrospect [in THRUST 35]. 
It wasn't as entertaining as Bob Shaw's 
Tommy “Johnson vs. Science Fiction," but 
nonetheless | found "A Personal Odyssey" 
mildly diverting. It's the type of thing | like to 
see in THRUST (QUANTUM?). What's been 
sadly rather missing from these pages re- 
cently: historical-viewpoint on aspects of SF. 
I'd really been afraid I'd never see the sort 
here again—for one of your sub-editors last 
year told me that THRUST (QUANTUM?) 
henceforth intended to imitate SF Eye and 
publish solely contemporary fare. Thus "One 
Step From Pornography" is at least a step in 
the right direction. Be there a chance of 
seeing more coverage about other areas of 
SF from a past perspective, too? 

As an interesting aside, THRUST readers 
may want to look into the May 1988 issue of 


Computer Buyer’s Guide and Handbook— 
page 49 specifically. Why? Because it 
contains a review of a software called 
Rightwriter (version 2.1A). For a test they 
compared the writing styles of Ernest 
Hemingway, George Orwell, and William 
Gibson. Result: it declares Gibson to be a 
superior writer to Hemingway and Orwell. At 
least, it declares his prose to be 
better—easier to read, that is. The review- 
writer calls Gibson's style "amphetamine- 
driven" even. 

What a load of hysterical flag-waving 
Martin Caidin tries to foist off on us. Amid all 
his screams and cries—for private enterprise 
to energize America’s faltering space 
effort—it's hard to tell if he’s at all cognizant 
of the reality of the matter. But, well, seeing 
as how he admits to the Eisenhower crew's 
bumbling, sabotaging, and manipulating of 
the early pre-NASA space program for outre 
military and political means, well | suppose 
there's a little hope for him. 

| hope he realizes how many succeeding 
presidents have been even more detrimen- 
tal. Granted the Carter-Mondale axis did us 
no good that-wise. But Nixon, Reagan, and 
Bush have hardly been any better—if not 
worse. | remember reading, in the early 
1960's, in a Wiley Ley book, how, if we 
reached the moon circa 1968-1970, we'd 
surely make Mars during the 1975-1980 
period. And | remember growing up during 
the next decade thinking how reasonable 
and inevitable that was, and seemed proved 
to be after the Apollo 13 landing in 1969. 
But | never counted on Richard Nixon. Nor 
did any others, it seems. As is well known, 
during his presidency we abandoned 
manned moon missions and almost com- 
pletely retreated from space. 

By the time Reagan came into office, 
NASA was ripe for the kill. And that’s what 
RR promptly proceeded to do. During his 
first term he did everything he could to grind 
our space program into pulp. He so cut its 
budgets, hamstrung its policies, undermined 
its operations, and buried it under indifferent 
hostility that it suffocated from want of re- 
sources. With NASA's funding slashed to 
the bone under Reaganhoodism, its supervi- 
sors had to scrimp and cut every corner 
imaginable. As a result they became forced 
to use inadequate and insufficient materials 
(in many cases, critical ones), and employ 
less knowledgeable and trained personnel in 
far too few numbers. Everything just could- 
n't be built and maintained properly. And 
since the Shuttle Project had to be created 
on a shoestring, so, it’s really not surprising 
that Challenger blew up like it did. In fact, 
Caidin unintentionally acknowledges all this 
on page 12 when he says: "The use of solid 
boosters on a manned rocket ship was the 
act of a lunatic. There's no escape possible 
from a ship in which solids are used for the 
boost. And yet, due to financial pressures, 
NASA found it expedient to design a manned 
ship with solids for the boost phase." 

And while Dan Quayle's one good action 
in the last three years was to call for a 
manned mission to Mars, the Bush Adminis- 
tration has varied Reagan's space outlook 
little since coming into office. Never has 
there been a time in the past half century 
when we could afford more NASA funding. 
Considering the recent events in Eastern 
Europe, | fail to see how anyone this side of 
Joe McCarthy could oppose a permanent 


return to a pre-WWII policy of military spend- 
ing. That is to say, an annual fraction of 1% 
of the budget for the Pentagon. As Thomas 
McDonough said in his new book, Space: 
The Next Twenty-Five Years: a recent 
comparison of annual budgets showed 
NASA getting $10 billion and the Pentagon 
getting $486 billion. Now if we could just 
reverse those allocations... But don’t 
expect Bush to be proposing that any time 
soon... or ever, probably. 

Then there's Caidin complaining about 
argument over our upcoming space station, 
that bickering over whether it will be military 
or civilian is holding up its being built. He 
blames the peaceniks for refusing to let the 
military hog the show. Gads! With the kind 
of budget | just mentioned, the Pentagon 
could build a dozen space stations out of 
petty cash—and have them all solely for their 
own use. So, why can't they leave us poor 
civilians with the one dinky one NASA is able 
to scrape together? 

And as to private enterprise forging a new 
future in space, maybe Caidin should read 
one of Ben Bova's old Analog editorials. In it 
Bova made the seemingly obvious statement 
that nobody was going to colonize anywhere 
just to justify the predictions of SF writers, 
nor, for that matter, the fervid insistence of 
people like Caidin. If they can't see a good 
chance of decent potential profit, no busi- 
ness is going to commit the massive capital 
outlays required to heave outside of our 
gravity well. More than likely, over the next 
few decades, the few bolder commercial 
ventures that try space manufacturing, or 
what not, are going to lose their shirts. . . 
badly. Bankrupted minor firms and short 
changed shareholders may well number 
legion. Larger and more stable concerns, 
soured by these horrible examples, will likely 
swear off any space ventures completely for 
a long time to come. @ 


[I have no idea who on staff would have told 
you that we plan to change our editorial 
policy to imitate SF Eye, or to print solely 
material on current SF. Our editorial policy 
has remained unchanged in this regard 
since 1978: we seek to balance each issue 
regarding various types of subjects and 
approaches, e.g. serious vs. humorous, 
current vs. older works, analytical vs. per- 
sonal, formal vs. informal, etc. 

Regarding the Challenger disaster, | 
read recently in a reliable publication that the 
o-ring problem was actually the result of a 
senseless change in materials to remove all 
asbestos from the o-rings. This policy was 
part of an overzealous EPA program to 
remove all asbestos from nondefense federal 
projects, whether or not any risk existed (or, 
in this case, was created). | haven't had time 
to confirm this myself through other sources, 
but would wouldn't be the least bit surprised 
if it that is exactly what happened... - DDF] 


WE ALSO HEARD FROM: 

Alfred R. Klosterman, who thinks changing 
the title to QUANTUM was a good idea, liked 
the new cover design, and was glad to see 
no change in the “usual excellence of the 
contents." 

Lars-Arne Karisson, who enjoyed the article 
by Nancy Etchemendy so much that he 
wants to translate and publish it in Spektra 
SF, the membership magazine of the Swed- 
ish counterpart of SFWA, and urges me not 
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to lose columnists Mike Bishop and Darrell 
Schweitzer. 

Herve Hauck, who wishes ‘Long life to 
QUANTUM which brings to me, poor 
Frenchman, a tantalizing glimpse of the vital- 
ity of American SF." 

Paul di Filippo, who felt the presentation of 
his article "splendid" and the issue "hand- 
some," and is "incubating some notions" for 
further submissions. 

Michael Klavs, who commented on the 
contents of Q 37, and especially enjoyed the 
columns by Geis and Anderson, and the 
letters column.@ 


Staff News 


Areprint of Poul Anderson's Hrolf Kraki’s 
Saga was released in August from Baen 
Books. Poul and wife, Karen, were in 
Europe from mid-July to mid-September. 
Their trip included Worldcon in The Hague 
where Poul was scheduled for "two or three 
panels." 

Michael Bishop has a collection of non-SF 
stories, Emphatically Not SF, Almost, 
coming out in December as part of Pulp- 
house Publishing's Author’s Choice Monthly. 
A new novel, Count Geiger’s Blues, will be 
a TOR Book, probably in 1991. “Snapshots 
from the Butterfly Plague" is scheduled for 
Omni, either late '90 or early '91, and Apart- 
heid, Superstrings, and Mordecai Thurba- 
na will appear in Full Spectrum 3 in 1991. 
Other Bishop stories coming soon are "Thir- 
teen Lies About Blackbirds" in Charles 
Grant's Final Shadows and stories in The 
Prehistoric World of Dinosaurs, Asimov's, 
and The Ultimate Frankenstein. He's work- 
ing on a long story called "All My Dreams of 
Burma." 

George Alec Effinger's The Exile Kiss 
was released by Doubleday in August in 
both hardcover and trade paperback. 

Richard Geis is working on a major 
review/analysis/judgment of the writing of 
Orson Scott Card for The Geis Letter #5. 
The Geis Letter #4 was published in late 
September. 

Sharon Martin’s story, "Honor Among 
Thieves," won the Amelia Mystery/Horror 
Fiction Award for 1990 and will appear in a 
future issue of that magazine. Sharon di- 
rected a four-week poetry workshop in 
September at Lachenmeyer Creative Arts 
Center in Cushing, Oklahoma, and she has a 
second workshop scheduled for March 1991. 

Darrell Schweitzer’s "Minotauress" sold to 
one of the last Pat Price issues of Amazing, 
either the January or March '91 issue. His 
"Peeling It Off" is in Tom Monteleone's 
Borderlands, and a collaboration with Jason 
Van Hollander, "The Unmaker of Men," is in 
Weird Tales, the Fall 1990 issue. Another 
story he wrote with Van Hollander sold to 
Fear. He writes, "My collaborations with Van 
Hollander will result in a book eventually." 
Darrell, too, spent some time in Europe, 
including Worldcon, in his "traditional role of 
Possibly You've Heard of Me, which is a rank 
below Very Slightly Famous," he says. His 
essay, "The Necessity of Skepticism," is 
being serialized in Science Fiction Review. 
Look in that magazine, also, for his inter- 
views with Ursula LeGuin and Marion 
Zimmer Bradley.@ 


Unclassified Advertisements are 25¢ per 
word per insertion, minimum 20 words. 
Quantity discounts: 10% for three issues, 
20% for six issues. All ads must be prepaid. 
Deadlines are January 31, April 30, July 31 
and October 31. Send copy with payment to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 


PULPS, HARDBOUNDS, DIGESTS, and 
now paperbacks, 20,000 items. Complete 
sets of almost every digest and pulp maga- 
zine. Send $2.00 for new catalog with 
reduced prices. F&SF, Analog, If, Fantastic 
and Galaxy: $50.00/100 issues plus postage 
from 1965-85. Graham Holroyd, 19 Borrow- 
dale Dr., Rochester, NY 14626. [39] 


SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor 
Drive, Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 


Bump in the Night Books. We buy and sell 
the stuff nightmares are made of. Send for 
our catalog, 133-135 Elfreths Alley, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19106. [40] 


Rare Sci-Fi Films. We will obtain your favor- 
ite hard-to-find films (pre 1970), science fic- 
tion or other (including TV). We are expen- 
sive but good. Five searches for $5 and 
SASE. Video Finders, P.O. Box 4351- 
453THRU, Los Angeles, CA 90078. [40] 


13,000 Science Fiction, fantasy, horror, 
mystery, and other paperbacks, magazines 
and hardcovers. Send for free catalogs! 
Pandora’s Books, Box TH-54, Neche, ND 
58265. [38] 


BUMP IN THE NIGHT BOOKS announces 
the publication of its catalog. Over 60 pages 
filled with the stuff nightmares are made of. 
$5.00 credited towards your first purchase. 
133-135 Elfreths Alley, Philadelphia, PA 
19106. [39] 


SAMPLE CATALOG of science fiction/ 
fantasy/horror first editions.Send $1.00 to: 
Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main 
Street, Providence, RI02904. [42] 


1950’s SCIENCE FICTION DIGESTS, 
English and American. Get 20 different for 
$19.95. Great reading from Pantechnicon, 
1165 E. Thousand Oaks Bivd., Thousand 
Oaks, CA 91360. [42] 


ZELAZNY! For the first time on audio cas- 
sette, Roger Zelazny reads Eye of Cat (5 
hours of listening). To order your copy (3 
cassettes), send $26.95 (postpaid) check or 
money order to: Lotus Light. P.O, Box 2T, 
Wilmot, WI 53192. [40] 


SF/FANTASY/DETECTIVE fiction, first and 
collectible editions. Free catalogs irregularly 
issued, Black & White Books, 111 Hicks St. 
#11F, Brooklyn, NY 11201. [39] 


STAR TREK - both, Star Wars, Dark Shad- 
ows, Doc Savage, James Bond, U.N.C.L.E., 
pulps, westerns, Playboys, Avengers, movie 
and TV photos, magazines, paperbacks, 
posters, and comic books, etc. 1930-1990. 
Catalog $2.50. TV Guides 1950-1990, cata- 
log $2. Howard Rogofsky, Box T-107, Glen 
Oaks, NY 11004, [43] 
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SF, FANTASY, HORROR PAPERBACKS, 
hardcovers, magazines & pulps. New, used. 
FREE catalog & discounts, fine collections 
purchased, Rudy's Books, 8041 Port Royale 
Dr., San Diego, CA92126. [42] 


SF/FANTASY/HORROR: ist, limited & 
special editions, many signed. Free cata- 
logs. Richardson's Books, P.O.B, 181, 
Blanco, TX 78606. [41] 


TWISTED #5, horror and dark fantasy. 152 
full-size pages of stories, illustrations, poetry, 
reviews and more by over 60 talented con- 
tributors. Only $6.00. Checks payable to 
Christine Hoard, 22071 Pineview Drive, 
Antioch, IL 60002, [38] 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS: Fantasy/hor- 
ror/mystery, many signed. Send long SASE 
to Jerry Wainfeld, 17816 Kinzie St. #210, 
Northridge, CA 91325. [38] 


NEW QUARTERLY CONTEST for amateur 
science fiction and fantasy artists worldwide! 
$1500 in prizes each quarter. Quarterly 
winners compete for $4,000 annual prize 
under professional art direction. No entry 
fee is required. Entrants retain all rights. . All 
judging by professional artists only. Don't 
delay! Details SASE: L. Ron Hubbard's Illus- 
trators of The Future Contest, P.O, Box 3190, 
Los Angeles, CA 90078. [41] 


QUARTERLY SCIENCE FICTION and 
fantasy short story contest! For new and 
amateur writers, 1st, 2nd and 3rd prizes: 
$1000, $750 and $500. All works adjudicat- 
ed by published authors only. Entrants must 
not have previously published more than 
three short stories or one novelette. No entry 
fee. Details SASE: L. Ron Hubbard's Writers 
of The Future Contest, P.O. Box 1630, Los 
Angeles, CA 90078. [41] 


MIRTH OF YORE is more than 90 fantasy 
cartoons compiled from the works of four 
recognized artists, Unbeatable fantasy 
humor! To order your book, send $9.45 to 
StarLance-D, 50 Basin Drive, Mesa, WA 
99343. [38] 


BOOKS, ART, VIDEOS, AUDIO TAPES for 
the SF, fantasy and horror fan. Mysteries 
too, Old and new items. Send $1.00 for list 
(credit with first order). Collections pur- 
chased. The Dust Jacket, 9835 Robin Rd., 
Niles, IL 60648, [45] 


SF MAIL LISTS for sale. 4500+ SF fans and 
readers, 350+ SF book stores, 175+ SF 
publishers, on mailing labels, at lowest costs 
anywhere, Custom sorted, national or local. 
Perfect for SF&F mail order dealers, conven- 
tions. Join our dozens of satisfied customers 
and discover the benefits of direct-mail 
advertising! Write for full information to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 


John W. Knott, Jr., Bookseller 
Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Fine First Editions 
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8453 Early Bud Way, Laurel, MD 20723 


That was THEN... But this is NOW! 
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THRUST—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review has a new name: 
QUANTUM—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review! 


THRUST made its name in the 1970s as the young Turk of SF review 
magazines, providing a forum for the literary controversies and heated debates 
of the times—and earning its first Hugo Award nomination for Best Fanzine. 


In the 1980s, THRUST became the field’s most respected review 
magazine, aimed at SF fans and professionals who enjoy taking a serious look 
at the field of fantasy and science fiction—and ended the decade with three 
more Hugo Award nominations. 


For the 1990s, THRUST becomes QUANTUM, and we're ready to 
continue the magazine's unique role as the premiere forum for open and serious 
discussion on the literature of science fiction. If science fiction for you is more 
than casual escapism, you can't afford to miss even one issue of 
QUANTUM—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review! 


‘SCIEN 


VIEW 
ICE FICTION & FANTASY RE 


Etchem ancy Jury 


But don't just take our word for it. 
Here's what some well known SF professionals 
and fans have said about THRUST: 


"THRUST covers science fiction in a way no other 
magazine does. It's often far ahead of the game, 
anticipating ideas that surface only much later 
even among so-called insiders," -Gregory Benford 


*...one of the most provocative mixes of SF and 
fantasy-related opinion, history, satire, interviews, 
and general uncategorizable quirkiness in the 
semiprofessional press." - Michael Bishop 
“SF's only ambitious nonfiction magazine of 
quality." - Gene Wolfe 


"THRUST is the most readable magazine on the 


ip? oo) Se ae ec ae a an a iT market. THRUST writers lose their sense of 
| Dear QUANTUM: Enclosed is $ for the following: | decency. | love it." - Charles Sheffield 
{] A 4-issue (1 year) subscription ($9.00 U.S., US$12.00 foreign) | "lively, ambitious, full of ideas, sometimes 
| [] An 8-issue (2 year) subscription ($16.00 U.S., US$22.00 foreign) cantankerous, often amusing, and always at the 
Back issues: []5 []8 [J9 [J10 []11 []12 []13 (114 0115 (16 (17 9)18 | heart of the SF field. | read it, and [every SF fan] 
| (]19 []20 [J21 []22 (J23 []24 [25 [j26 [27 []28 [J29 []30 should too." - David Hartwell 
131 []32 []33 []34 []35 [] 36 [US$3.00 ($3.50 foreign) each; | : 
| 4 for $9.00(US$12.00 foreign); 8 for $16.00 (US$22.00 foreign)] “..the major source of in-depth essays on various 
| aspects of fantastic literature and its creators." 
| Name: - Jessica Amanda Salmonson 
| Address: | *..is the only SF publication that refuses to play 
| games. The magazine tells it like it is, or, rather, 
| City: State Zip: like it should be." - Tom Monteleone 
RN as Vi ay ee, ce eS ee ee eet eee 
Thrust Publications 
8217 Langport Terrace 


Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 USA 


Issue 5 (Spring 1974). Roger Zela 
Fred Pohi, Chris Lampton, Dave 
Bischoff, Michael Moorcock. 


Issue 8 (Spring 1977). Ted White, 
Doug Fratz, David Bischoff, Matt 
Howarth, Chris Lampton. 


Issue 9 (Fall 1977). Norman Spinrad, 
Ted White, Chris Lampton, Charles 
Sheffield, Darrell Schweitzer, Ted 
White, Doug Fratz, Steve Stiles, Dan 
Steffan; David Bischoff. 


Issue 10 (Spring 1978). Isaac Asimov, 
Kirby McCauley, Henry Morrison, 
Charles Sheffield, Derek Carter, Ted 
White, David Bischoff, Lou Stathis, 
Steve Miller. 


Issue 11 (Fall 1978). Theodore Stur- 
geon, Joe Haldeman, C.J. Cherryh, 
Ted White, Charies Sheffield, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley, Lou Stathis. 


Issue 12 (Summer 1979). Fred Saber- 
hagen, Octavia Butler, Ted White, 
Charles Sheffield, David Bischoff, 
Michael Bishop, John Shirley, Jessica 
Saimonson; Chris Lampton, Dan Stef- 
fan. 


Issue 13 (Fall 1979). David Gerrold, 
Alexei Panshin, Marion Zimmer Brad- 
ley, Ted White, Michael Bishop, 
Charles Sheffield, John Shirley, Dan 
Steffan, David Nalle, Steve Brown. 


Issue 14 (Winter 1980). J.G. Ballard, 
Barry Malzberg, Ted White, Michael 
Bishop, Charles Sheffield, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley. 


Issue 15 (Summer 1980). Gardner 
Dozois, Frank Kelly Freas, Michael 
Bishop, George Alec Effinger, Charies 
Sheffield, Dan Steffan, Ted White, 
David Nalle. 


Issue 16 (Fall 1980). Joan D. Vinge, 
Michael Bishop, Ted White, David 
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Bischoff, John Shirley, Mark McGarry, 
Jessica Amanda Salmonson, David 
Nalle. 


Issue 17 (Summer 1981). Raymond 
Gallun, Michael Bishop, Charlies Shef- 
field, George Alec Effinger, Lou Sta- 
this. 


Issue 18 (Spring 1982). Gregory 
Benford, Somtow Sucharitkul, D.G. 
Compton, Charles Sheffield, Rich 
Brown, Mike Conner, Grant Carrington, 
James Wilson. 


Issue 19 (Spring 1983). Gene Wolfe, 
Thomas Disch, Gardner Dozois, 
Charlies Sheffield, George Alec Effin- 
ger. 


Issue 20 (Summer 1984). Michael 
Bishop, Jack Chalker, Charles D. 
Hornig, Terence Green, Gregory 
Feeley, Robert Sabelia. 


Issue 21 (Winter 1985). Jack Dann, 
Larry Niven, Ted White, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz. 


Issue 22 (Summer 1985). Al Sarranto- 
nio, Philip Jose Farmer, Alexis Gilli- 
land, Michael Bishop, Janrae Frank, 
Darrell Schweitzer. 


Issue.23 (Winter 1986). Ben Bova, 
Sharon Webb, Jane Yolen, Michael 
Bishop, Marvin Kaye, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz. 


Issue 24 (Summer 1986). David Brin, 
Sterling E. Lanier, Marvin Kaye, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz, Janrae Frank, 
Pascal Thomas. 


Issue 25 (Winter 1986). Piers Anthony, 
Michael Bishop, John Shirley, Charles 
Platt, Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 
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Issue 26 (Spring 1987). Stephen R. 
Donaldson, Nancy Kress, Michael Bi- 
shop, Charles Sheffield, Charles Platt, 
David Bischoff, Darrell Schweitzer. 


Issue 27 (Summer 1987). Michael 
Bishop, Greg Bear, Richard E. Geis, 
John Shirley, Gregory Benford, Marvin 
Kaye. 


Issue 28 (Fall 1987). Lawrence Watt- 
Evans, Walter Tevis, Janrae Frank, 
Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 29 (Winter 1988). Charles Platt, 
Hal Clement, John Shirley, Ardath 
Mayhar, Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin 
Kaye. 


Issue 30 (Summer 1988). Gregory 
Benford, John Shirley, Joel Rosen- 
berg, Nancy Springer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 31 (Fall 1988). Michael Bishop, 
George Alec Effinger, William Forst- 

chen, David Langford, Charles Piatt, 
Kim Stanley Robinson. 


Issue 32 (Winter 1989). Gregory 
Benford, David Bischoff, Richard E. 
Geis, Mike Resnick, Darrell Schweit- 
zer, John Shirley. 


Issue 33 (Spring 1989). Richard E. 
Geis, Robert Heinlein, Ardath Mayhar, 
Charles Piatt, John Shirley. 


Issue 34 (Summer 1989). Forrest J 
Ackerman, Dave Langford, Charles 
Platt, Jessica Amanda Saimonson, 

Darrell Schweitzer, Thomas Scortia. 


Issue 35 (Winter 1990). Poul Ander- 
son, Michael Bishop, Martin Caidin, 
Charles Sheffield, Darrell Schweitzer, 
lan Watson. 


Issue 36 (Spring 1990). Michael 
Bishop, James Morrow, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Gene Wolfe, Ronald 
Anthony Cross, Poul Anderson, Nancy 
Etchemendy. 
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